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Count Your Blessings 


As another Christmas season approaches, the 
deaf of the United States have ample reasons to 
pause, take stock, and count their blessings. While 
there are exceptions, most of us should be thankful 
that our lot is far better than that of the deaf in 
most other countries. And this, in a large measure, 
is the result of self-reliance, either as individuals 
or as groups. 

There is no disparagement intended of the ef- 
forts of the countless agencies serving the deaf. 
They are needed and increasingly more so. There 
are many individuals in need of help. And we 
should be thankful that such agencies exist. 


Many of us are all too apt to take things for 
granted and live in smug contentment because there 
appears to be little or no trouble on the horizon. 
While counting our blessings, we should continue to 
be alert—always watchful to protect our interests 
and to keep pace with the changing world. And for 
future generations, we should help to pave the way. 
At every hand we have organizations with specific 
goals. All need the cooperation and financial sup- 
port of the deaf of our nation—so that in years to 
come we may remain in a position to count our 
blessings as we are as 1962 draws toa close. 


Those Railroad Crossings 


Hardly a year passes that deaf drivers are not in- 
volved in railroad crossing fatalities. We know of at 
least one in 1962 that called a lot of attention to 
the fact that deaf drivers are allowed to hold 
driver’s licenses. Such accidents always bring letters 
to the editor and replies in daily newspapers. 


Yes, hearing drivers are involved in railroad 
crossing fatalities by the hundreds each year. There 
is always a clamor for better warning devices, un- 
obstructed vision at crossings and similar safe- 
guards. 


But, when a deaf driver is involved, the first re- 
action is that the accident occurred because the 
driver failed to hear either the train or a warning 
device. Deaf drivers know that there are many other 


Perhaps we deaf drivers, just like hearing drivers, 
get careless in the matter of railroad crossings. 
Some of us assume that because trains are getting 
fewer and fewer there isn’t likely to be one coming 
along. Some of us are in a hurry and prone to take 
a chance even when a warning light is flashing. 


For safety’s sake, all deaf drivers should be 
doubly alert when crossing tracks. Warning signs 
should be noted. Extra caution should be exercised 
in bad weather and in unfamiliar localities. Even 
though red lights are not flashing we should not have 
mee confidence because such lights could be out of 
order. 


Watch those railroad crossings. The lives you save 
may be your own and those of your passengers. 
And you will be protecting the driving privileges of 
thousands and thousands of deaf drivers, both in 
your own state and throughout the nation. 


The Aged Deaf 


Our nation is becoming increasingly aware that 
there is a growing segment of our population which 
consists of ‘senior citizens.” Great efforts are being 
made to serve these people. Our representatives 
have attended at least one national conference deal- 
ing with the problems of aging. 


A few states still have homes for the aged and 
infirm deaf with a major portion of the financial 
support coming from the ‘deaf themselves. Costs 
have skyrocketed, and the number of patients has 
shown a marked decrease. Other provisions have 
been made for the care of aged deaf. Most of the 
retirees among the deaf are able to take care of their 
oye needs and are disinclined to lead sheltered 
ives. 


Regardless of what the deaf are doing or what 
is being done for them, we need a study on the 
problems of aging among the deaf. We all know 
what specific individuals are doing, but we lack a 
clear-cut picture on the national scale. Perhaps we 
are wrong and the elder deaf have no problems 
which differ from those of ‘senior citizens’ in 
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Complete English Atmosphere All-Important.. . 


Long Classroom Experience Inspired Scouten Thesis 


The late afternoon shadows that move 
across Kendall Green on a balmy day 
in northeast Washington had lengthened 
to the nineteenth century mansion of the 
late Amos Kendall. The soft breeze 
rustled leaves shimmering in the sunlight 
and whistled a tune unheard by inhabi- 
tants of the estate. When there was no 
sign of life, the scene was strangely rem- 
iniscent of an aristocrat’s peaceful es- 
tate, an artist’s aesthetic delight, or a 
convalescent’s quiet refuge. Within that 
ancient and historic structure in recent 
years the classes of the Preparatory De- 
partment have been conducted. 

On this particular day like so many 
days beforehand the inside activity was 
in sharp contrast to the serene scene out- 
side. The process of learning was marked 
by an aura of intensity in a business- 
like atmosphere. A_ stately gentle- 
man of dignified appearance—not deaf 
but with normal hearing—was the cen- 
ter of rapt attention. The bond of 
absolute rapport he achieved with his 
audience was a personal triumph he had 
known with increasing frequency over 
the years. It was a victory consummated 
by a lifetime of experience in his profes- 
sion, a remarkable skill in communi- 
cation with his proteges, a profound 
understanding of their affliction, capabil- 
ities, and limitations, and that essential 
factor without which such qualifica- 
tions are rendered ineffectual—personal 
integrity. 

In his career as a teacher of the deaf 
—not just one whose only qualification 
for the job is his ability to keep a day or 
two ahead of his students in homework 
assignments—a bold, imaginative ap- 
proach has been merely routine with 
Edward L. Scouten. To his classroom 
atmosphere he brings the intense con- 
centration and refreshing verve of a cre- 
ative artist. In this sense, he is not so 
much concerned with imparting knowl- 
edge as with awakening creative facul- 
ties long dormant in his charges. His 
purpose, in effect, has been to hone as 
much as possible the working tools by 
which a potential college student might 
tackle the intellectually rich fare of the 
freshman year. 

In recent years, until his resignation 
last spring to accept the position of prin- 
cipal at the Louisiana School for the 
Deaf at Baton Rouge, Scouten’s task and 
also that of the entire Preparatory De- 
partment had become increasingly diffi- 
cult. As chairman of the department 
since its separation from the college a 
decade ago, he has observed from an 
ideal vantage point the yearly “cream- 
of-the-crop” among graduates of the na- 
tion’s schools for the deaf. He possesses 
a fairly accurate picture of the reliabil- 
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By Bert Shaposka 
i 


“Troop 35 of Nebraska School for the Deaf. This Boy Scout picture was taken December 6, 1935. Scou- 


ten is standing at the right, arms folded. 


ity of these schools as sources of top- 
flight material for, Gallaudet College 
which has expansionist designs. Having 
acquired sufficient experience and know- 
ledge of his profession to understand the 
circumstances behind this tremendous 
gap, Scouten poured out his conclusions 
in a paper which was read to the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf at Salem, Ore., last year. 


The Oregon message, however, was 
not recent in design; its origin actually 
went back some three decades ago when 
Ed Scouten was a mere youth of 17 and 
has been the accumulation of a lifetime 
of experience in the career he _ subse- 
quently chose to follow. At that time he 
came into contact with two deaf broth- 
ers in a Boy Scout camp and took a 
friendly interest in their unlimited par- 
ticipation in the camp’s activities. To 
overcome the barrier of communication 
he learned the manual alphabet in the 
official Boy Scout Handbook. 


Reared in midwestern Omaha, Scouten 
was the son of a dentist whose influence 
in no small measure accounted for his 
early serious disposition toward life. An 
avid reader and diligent student, he 
found the works of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Henry Thoreau, and Walt Whitman 
of American transcendentalist fame 
stimulating. Much of his contemporary 
temperament derives from these schol- 
arly pursuits in addition to the influence 
of the cultural, political, and_ socio- 
economic currents of his own genera- 
tion. Witnessing the upheavals of the 
Great Depression in his youth and ob- 
serving the clashes between laissez-faire 
capitalism and government intervention, 


Scouten kept in step with the prevailing 
conservative sentiment of the strongly 
isolationist Midwest—intense individual- 
ism, pragmatism, and a professed faith 
in human nature. 


Young Scouten asked for and received 
permission to establish Boy Scout and 
Cub Scout activities at the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf after that brief 
summer encounter with the two deaf 
brothers. Although his leadership ability 
was beyond question, his youth relegated 
him to the status of assistant leader. 
Nevertheless, his rewards were twofold 
—in addition to his basic purpose, 
Scouten found enough excuses to linger 
after Scout meetings and learn more 
about deafness and the deaf. About this 
time he also began to associate with the 
adult deaf in his locality. 


All this off-beat enthusiasm and inter- 
est did not go unnoticed; neither did the 
fact that Scouten had progressed to the 
point where he was adept in communi- 
cation with the deaf and his friendliness 
was reciprocated in turn. About to com- 
mence his freshman year at the Univer- 
sity of Omaha, the Nebraska School 
offered him the position of dormitory 
supervisor in which capacity he per- 
formed admirably until he received his 
B.A. in 1937. During this period, in fact, 
he was often asked to fill in as a substi- 
tute teacher and, in these instances was 
equal to the occasion. 


Determined to stake his fortunes in his 
chosen career Ed Scouten applied hope- 
fully for admission to the Normal 
Class of Gallaudet College—then widely 
known as “the mecca of the deaf”—but 
his application was rejected. Disap- 
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This picture taken on December 7, 1941, shows Scouten interpreting announcements to Gallaudet 
College students concerning the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


pointed but not disillusioned, he turned 
his face westward and was admitted to 
the teacher training class, of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf at Berkeley. 
The following year Scouten was offered 
a teaching position at the Rochester 
School where he remained for two years. 
Both in California and Rochester his 
profound rapport with the deaf was fully 
in evidence. 


But it was at Rochester where 
Scouten first distinguished himself, where 
he came into contact with the Rochester 
Method, and where his lifelong interest 
in the language deficiencies of deaf chil- 
dren first became apparent. Under the 
Rochester Method the sign language is 
not included; instead, the manual alpha- 
bet and speech are emphasized with the 
purpose of creating a complete English 
atmosphere. Its effectiveness as an in- 
structional medium for deaf children was 
underscored by the phenomenal results 
it brought forth. The Rochester School’s 


motto: “English—spoken, written, or 
spelled.” 
While in the process of becoming a 


specialist in language teaching, Ed 
Scouten’s curiosity led him to trace the 
origin and development of the Rochester 
Method. His diligent research, carried 
on to augment his own personal file, was 
published by the Rochester Alumni As- 
sociation to whom he had made a com- 
plimentary presentation of his work— 


entitled “A Revaluation of the Rochester | 


Method.” Credit for the fostering of this 
method belongs to the courage and ini- 
tiative of Dr. Zenas Freeman Wester- 
velt, a man of the same far-seeing 
qualities as Scouten himself. But if the 
late Dr. Westervelt was ahead of his 
time when he presented the radical pro- 
cedure to the Columbus Convention of 
Educators of the Deaf in 1878, it is 
strangely ironical that Scouten, even 


with nearly a century of tested results 
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at his disposal, should appear equally 
revolutionary—as his Oregon thesis cer- 
tainly did. 

Yet, Scouten is a gentleman of great 


humility; his professional relationships 


with his colleagues, deaf and hearing 
alike, have been marked by mutual re- 
spect if not profound admiration. But 84 
years have passed since the Westervelt 
revelation and Scouten no longer feels 
as he did when he left the ideal condi- 
tions of Rochester in 1940—that Ameri- 
can education of the deaf was making 
great strides in overcoming the problem 
of language acquisition in deaf children. 
The experience of more than a decade 
in the Preparatory Department has 
borne out this conviction. 

The departure from Rochester was 
impelled by the beckoning of a greater 
opportunity and the realization of a pre- 
viously frustrated goal—admission to the 


/ Kendall School. 


Gallaudet Normal Class of 1941. The 
circumstances that brought this abrupt 
reversal in fate were dramatic. In the 
summer of 1939, while traveling through 
the eastern states, Ed Scouten passed 
through Washington and visited the Ken- 
dall Green he had heard so much about. 
His subsequent tour of the campus was 
followed by an invitation to meet Dr. 
Percival Hall in his office. “This looks 
very familiar,” he said, picking up a 
form from an assortment of literature 
on a table. Dr. Hall soon learned of his 
fruitless application to the Normal Class 
two years previously and, apparently im- 
pressed by the young man’s sincere en- 
thusiasm, gave him a fresh form which 
was accepted the following year. 

Just how well Scouten’s performance 
as a Normal justified Dr. Hall’s faith in 
him may be ascertained by the fact that 
he was asked to remain and teach at the 
The future appeared 
bright for this young man in isolatjonist 
America until the fateful Pearl Harbor 
disaster of December 7, 1941. At noon 
the next day the war message of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was heard over the radio 
in clear and unmistakable words. When 
the American people rose as one man, Ed 
Scouten took a military leave of absence 
from Kendall Green. 


Upon his return in 1946, Scouten 
filled in as a substitute teacher in the 
Kendall School or the college whenever 
he was needed. He taught English and 
history on the college level, later became 
a fixture in the Preparatory Department 
where he taught English composition and 
literature. When the department was 
separated from the college in 1953, 
Scouten became its chairman, a position 
he held until his eyebrow-raising resig- 
nation last spring. 

During these years Ed Scouten began 
to breathe and sense the Gallaudet leg- 
acy and became imbued with its spirit. 


Scouten is shown as instructor in a class at the Medical Administration School, Camp Ellis, Illinois, 
in October 1943. 
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His personal files were further aug- 
mented by his own indefatigable and 
meticulous research within the whole 
spectrum of education of the deaf. His 
friendship with Dr. Hall blossomed 
rapidly; frequently, when the latter was 
in declining health and his eyesight was 
failing, the two friends trod the familiar 
paths of Kendall Green, past landmarks 
enshrined by memories of bygone years. 
Dr. Hall, a living inspiration in himself, 
pledged to uphold the ideals of Edward 
Miner Gallaudet and the Gallaudet Col- 
lege family. Among his fervent hopes 
was that these ideals would not suffer 
with the proposed growth of the college; 
among his fears was that of government 
intervention. For the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf he wished freedom of 
thought and action; for the American 
deaf he wished an independent status in 
society. Ed Scouten felt as keen a per- 
sonal loss as the deaf of America when 
Dr. Hall died in 1952. 

Since the great upheavals of the Great 
Depression and the subsequent changes 
in the country’s economic, political, and 
social structure, Scouten has perceived 
clear-cut danger signals with far-reach- 
ing implications for the individual free- 
dom not only of the deaf but all 
Americans. During a visit to Sweden a 
decade ago, he observed how the deaf of 
that Scandinavian socialistic state had 
long been deprived of their self-determi- 
nation and self-respect by the creeping 
paternalism of welfarism. Convinced that 
the American deaf were in danger of 
being relegated to the subservient status 
of the deaf of England, Sweden, Nor- 
way and the rest of the world, Scouten 
has deplored their apparent acquiescence 
and drift toward that ignoble status. He 
believes that educators of the deaf and 
the deaf themselves since World War II 
have possessed “‘a very limited apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the long social 


When Scouten (left) was stationed at Borden 
General Hospital, Chickasha, Oklahoma, in 
April 1944, two of his co-workers at the Aural 
Rehabilitation Center were Elizabeth Benson and 
Robert Baughman. Both Miss Benson and Mr. 
Baughman are still in the field of education of 
the deaf, she as dean of women at Gallaudet 
College and he as vocational principal of the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf. 


history through which the deaf of Amer- 
ica have passed in order to achieve their 
unique position as the only deaf people 
in the world who possess the full rights 
of self-supporting, tax paying citizens.” 
While leafing through a school for the 
deaf publication two years ago, Scouten’s 
eye caught the following caption— 
“Challenge of Change: Strip Old Self- 
Reliance And Take Public Charity.” The 
article written by Stahl Butler stated 
that times had changed since 1929 and 
that the American deaf should avail 
themselves of the assistance of the wel- 
fare agencies and associations of their 
hearing counterparts. Scouten then 


This picture of Scouten instructing a Preparatory class in Composition taken by Steve Chuogh in 
April, 1957, is familiar to all Gallaudet College students who came under his tutelage. The ‘‘Work- 
ing Biblography” on the blackboard shows his systematic methodology. 
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thought it was inconceivable that such a 
proposition should appear in any publica- 
tion of a school for the deaf. Certain 
that the percentage of those deaf who 
needed assistance was not truly repre- 
sentative of the American deaf as a 
whole, his answer to this appeared in an 
article entitled “Is Self-Reliance Passe?” 
in the Gallaudet Alumni Bulletin: 


. if American education of the 
deaf continues to fail in its respon- 
sibilities to provide a solid academic 
course in a complete English atmos- 
phere and a more realistic voca- 
tional program in a complete Eng- 
lish atmosphere, the average deaf 
man and woman of the future will 
be forced to accept charity and as- 
sistance both private and govern- 
mental because of their sheer 
ignorance born of an _ inadequate 
education, an inadequate English 
background. This is a trend, and 
this is a warning. 

It is only because of the positive phi- 
losophy of generations of American lead- 
ers of the deaf—among them Clere, 
Draper, .Booth, Fox, Cloud, Hotchkiss 
and others—that the American deaf en- 
joy the social status of which they are 
so envied by the deaf of other lands to- 
day. Should the American deaf continue 
to show a limited appreciation of the 
hard-earned privileges of their forebears, 
should they take their socio-economic 
status for granted, and should they 
weaken in their resolve to protect that 
independence, then what appears to 
them as well-meant material benefits of 
the welfare state will become meaning- 
less should their hearing counterparts 
shake an admonishing finger because a 
greater welfare is at stake. The contem- 
porary deaf leader must perceive the 
courage, integrity, and spirit of Laurent 
Clere and of those deaf descendants who 
revered him. 

A self-reliant, educated man like Clere 
could stand proudly before state legisla- 
tures and public assemblies to promote 
a favorable social image of the deaf. An 
independent, frontier-type man like Ed- 
mund Booth represented the rugged indi- 
vidualism of nineteenth century vintage. 
A scholarly, influential man like John 
Hotchkiss could remain true to the best 
Gallaudet traditions and become a leg- 
end perpetuated by the alumni. Their 
fellow deaf could observe their lofty 
ideals and strive to emulate them. It is 
precisely these sort of men to whom 
Scouten believes the American deaf 
should entrust their leadership today— 
those who insist upon the fullest com- 
munion of minds with all men, deaf and 
hearing alike, and see themselves in re- 
lation to the universal man—those who 
maintain their equilibrum with the hear- 
ing world without economic, political, or 
social subservience. That these men are 
insufficient in number and that this like- 
lihood is “the stuff of dreams” was im- 
plied in his Oregon message last year. 
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Ed and Eleanor Scouten with son Stephen, one year old, in a picture taken November 17, 1962. 
Scouten met Eleanor while conducting a workshop at the New Mexico School at Santa Fe, where 
she was teaching. 


Scouten is convinced that language as 
a working tool for deaf children is an 
issue of overriding, paramount impor- 
tance in American education of the deaf 
—the exclusive key which can unlock 
fountains of knowledge for the deaf and 
instigate intellectual growth on their 
part. His techniques, developed over the 
years as a language specialist, are de- 
signed not only to enlighten his charges 
in the subtleties of grammatical English 
but also to combat “frozen-mindedness” 
—a favorite Scoutenism—or the literal 
mind. These methods were published in 
booklet form by the Missouri School in 
1960, entitled “Language Through Op- 
portunity.” 

The Oregon thesis of 1961 revolves 
around the effort by many educators to 
explain away the problem of language 
acquisition as insurmountable. Their neg- 
ativistic thinking is due not so much to 
the lack of facilities and the fact that 
their pupils are multiple handicapped as 
to their own incompetence and limited 
understanding. Because most schools are 
not geared to provide the special needs 
of potentially accelerated deaf children 
end because most teachers of the deaf 
have a primary-minded perspective of 
the deaf child well into his approaching 
adulthood, some reassessments in philos- 
ophy and revisions in methods are 
clearly called for. 
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A great obstacle in the way of a com- 
plete English atmosphere—the condition 
upon which Scouten believes any stream- 
lined academic and vocational program 
must be based—is the common miscon- 
ception that the manual alphabet and 
sign language, not the English language, 
are the natural language of the deaf. 
One psychologist, in fact, has suggested 
that English is to the deaf child “a little 
‘foreign’.”” Another is the failure of 
many educators to perceive the non- 
Englishness of lipreading. The old teach- 
ing motto, “Talk, talk, talk to the deaf 
child” is based on the theory that the 
repetitive impressions of lipreading will 
indelibly impress the subtleties of syntax 
upon the mind of the deaf child. What 
has actually happened, since the most 
skilled lipreader cannot grasp every word 
that is spoken on the lips, is that teach- 
ers of the deaf have presented the deaf 
child daily with distorted language pat- 
terns. Congenitally deaf children have 
neither the vocabulary nor the language 
sense to fill in the verbal gaps which oc- 
cur to them. Scouten thinks reading and 
writing are too sporadic in frequency to 
effectively sink the roots of language into 
the deaf child’s consciousness. 

Achievement in speech and lipreading 
has not been much better for decades 


1Pintner et al., The Psychology of the Physically 
Handicapped, p. 176. 


nor has language development. Even the 
deaf themselves recognize the merits of 
speech and lipreading as invaluable as- 
sets in a hearing society, but Scouten 
acknowledges them even better as inade- 
quate answers to the problem of lan- 
guage acquisition and, subsequently, in- 
tellectual enrichment. The Rochester 
Method not only insures the tactical ad- 
vantage of sustained attention but every 
word of a sentence structure is seen— 
the deaf child’s only means of learning 
being visual perception—while it is orth- 
ographically spelled on the teacher’s 
fingers. The deaf child’s speech and lip- 
reading improve only to the extent that 
his vocabulary and language sense in- 
crease. In spite of parental, political, and 
private pressures for a pure oral ap- 
proach, the Rochester Method will not 
prove effective unless carried out on the 
primary as well as the intermediate and 
advanced levels. Nor will it be justified 
unless enforced on an around-the-clock 
basis—in the dormitory, on the play- 
ground, and at home as well as the 
classroom—and even this is insufficient 
unless the teacher or supervisor can 
master this more elevated procedure of 
instruction and the deaf child is chal- 
lenged with academically enriched les- 
sons. 


Alexander Graham Bell has been one 
of the most misunderstood educators of 
the deaf in America. It has long been 
assumed that Bell, the famed inventor of 
the telephone, advocated a pure oral ap- 
proach to teaching the deaf and would 
not tolerate the manual alphabet and 
sign language. Scouten was inspired in 
his beliefs when his research turned up 
evidence that Bell was misinterpreted and 
that he did recognize the merits of those 
methods. In the article, “An Ever-Con- 
tinuing Memorial,” by Fred DeLand in 
the January, 1923, issue of the Volta 
Review, Dr. Bell is quoted as follows: 


A knowledge of language will 
teach speech-reading, but speech- 
reading will not teach language, so 
that, I think, every means we can 
employ to make the English lan- 
guage familiar to the pupil should 
be adopted before we cause him to 
rely exclusively upon the mouth. 

From the moment a deaf child begins 


his schooling until his fate is sealed dur- 
ing those early months and years, his 
progress depends upon the attitudes, 
methods, organization, and philosophy 
that comprise the school atmosphere. 
Schools have pupils not well endowed 
intellectually and will always have them, 
but Scouten is certain that many of them 
were at one time potentially accelerated 
deaf children. The current over-emphasis 
upon good citizenship and life adjust- 
ment instead of intellectual growth and 
individual integrity does not guarantee 
their development into deaf citizens cap- 
able of sustaining their freedom from 
subservience. Scouten thus proposed a 
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revised educational philosophy at Oregon 
as follows: 


Our philosophy of education of 
the deaf centers upon an implicit 
faith in the child to reach his maxi- 
mal achievement through instruc- 
tional procedures adapted to his 
specific needs with particular em- 
phasis upon experience framed in 
visually perceptible English. 


The center of gravity in a residential 
school for the deaf, Scouten believes, 
should shift to the well-trained teacher 
working in a complete English atmos- 
phere and the competent dormitory 
supervisor working under similar condi- 
tions. Although it would mean raising 
the level of existing teacher qualifica- 
tions, teaching would improve tremen- 
dously if it were the honored profession 
it is in Europe. The United States is the 
only country where the balance of power 
is on the side of the administrator. Fur- 
thermore, the American system of edu- 
cation with its emphasis on progressive 
or popular education—the philosophy of 
John Dewey—does not provide the dis- 
cipline, centralization, and regimentation 
for effective reform; across our vast con- 
tinent American education is subdivided 
into an infinite number of educational 
and oftimes political fiefs. 


The American deaf, having failed to 
keep pace with the profound changes of 
an increasingly complex society, are in 
the unpleasant predicament of preserv- 
ing their self-determination and self- 
respect. But Scouten profoundly believes 
the deaf person in today’s society— if 
he has overcome the problem of lan- 
guage acquisition and received an ade- 
quate education—would disdain the 
bureaucratic helping hand and succeed in 
a variety of more advanced careers. The 
blessings of the welfare state always 
come wrapped in red tape. If the innum- 
erable benefits that would accrue from 
long overdue progress in American edu- 
cation of the deaf were extended to fu- 
ture generations, the deaf, in their 
dynamic leadership and_ cohesive 
strength, can stand united in preserving 
their individual and collective freedom. 


With candor, courage, dedication, and 
resourcefulness—with the American deaf 
his troubled soul and a clear conscience 
his only true reward—Ed Scouten has 
accepted the greater challenges which 
are the lifeblood of his profession. Al- 
ready he has earned the professional re- 
spect of his colleagues as well as those 
who honestly hold him in high personal 
esteem. And, in moving forward, he 
’ might well be inspired by these words of 
Patrick Henry: 


There is but one light by which 
my feet are guided and that is the 
lamp of experience. I have no way 
to judge the future save by the past. 
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Former Gallaudet Student Helping 
Establish Deaf School in Ethiopia 


A former graduate student of Gallau- 
det College, Gary Dean Blake, will assist 
in establishing and operating what is be- 
lieved to be the first school for the deaf 
in Ethiopia. He received his training in 
the education of the deaf at Gallaudet 
College in the academic year 1959-60. 

On Oct. 1, 1962, Gary Blake, accom- 
panied by his wife and two small chil- 
dren, left the Little Rock, Ark., airport, 
for Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, to become co- 
founder of a school for the deaf in that 
country. Another American family will 
assist him in this task—the Linnie Dar- 
dens, whom the Blakes joined at their 
first stop in London. The two families 
continued the journey together from 
London, with stopovers in Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Jerusalem, and Cairo, where the 
visited schools for the deaf. 

The project of founding and operating 
this school in Addis Ababa, is supported 
by the Church of Christ Ethiopian Mis- 
sion Fund, with the Church of Christ, 


~ 
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Faulkner and Robinson Streets, Conway, 
Ark., serving as sponsor of the Blakes. 


For the past two years, Mr. Blake has 
been teaching in the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf, Faribault, and Mr. Darden 
has been a dormitory supervisor in 
the California School for the Deaf in 
Berkeley. 


Gary Blake holds a B.A. degree from 
Harding College, Searcy, Ark., and an 
M.S. in Education from Gallaudet Col- 
lege. His wife, the former Mary A. Mat- 
thews of Enola, Ark., is an alumna of 
Harding College. 


While a student at Harding College, 
Mr. Blake served in the program for the 
deaf at the Central Church of Christ, 
Little Rock, and served as full-time mini- 
ster to the deaf in this church during 
the summer of 1959. He was an organizer 
and for two years the director of the 
Christian Camp for the Deaf at Camp 
Wyldewood, Searcy, Ark. 


How to be a Good Lipreader—Without Really Trying 


Lipreading is an art, according to 
Mss Audilebaudileberry back in P.S. 
No.. 948735. But since we couldn’t even 
draw a crooked line, we resigned early— 
at the age of 23 or sumpin’—to being a 
freak and artless soul. And being artless, 
we knew we’d never make a good lip- 
render. But, how wrong we were... 
brother! 


Being artless wasn’t the only cause of 
our discouragement. There were other 
little obstacles that interfered greatly 
with our learning, such as: counting how 
many gold teeth Miss Audilebaudileberry 
had; dodging “dew drops” that shot out 
when she demonstrated “k-k-k-k-k”; hop- 
ping around the classroom when she 
said “walk” and listening to “signals 
from outer space” on the classroom ear- 
phones. 

Despite all the obstacles, however, 
good ole’ Miss  Audilebaudileberry 
wouldn’t give in (though we wished she 
would). And soon—we were about 34 
that day we correctly guessed-lipread 
our first word—she had us lipreading as 
good as a dog barks. Of course, it might 
be fair to add here that our talent was 
limited a bit to such conversation as 
“a-e-i-o-u.” But that didn’t matter—we 
were learning. . . . We are now so con- 
dent of our lipreading future, that 
we’re passing on a few pointers to you, 
before we forget them: 


(1) Brush your teeth daily. If you 
can’t understand the speaker, you can 
at least look stupid in a pleasant, healthy 
sort 0’ way. 


(2) Never say definitely yes or no. 
The odds are against you—well, at least, 
they were against us. What if a guy asks 
for a loan and you say “yes”; or a nice 
little thing asks you for a date (which 
would be very rare, indeed) and you say 
“no.” (“All right,” you’ll counter, “what 
should I say?” How should we know if 
they’re talking to you?) 


(3) Be optimistic. You can’t under- 
stand everybody. Be happy if you under- 
stand SOMEBODY. If not, don’t get 
discouraged. Remember: Rome wasn’t 
built on lipreading, alone. 


(4) Study and become acquainted with 
your facial expressions. Learn to crook 
your eyebrows; squint your eyes; move 
your chin; and look interested. When a 
speaker notices you are “interested,” he 
seldom stops to ask questions, he’ll be 
too busy talking about himself. 


(5) Now be honest. When, at last, 
you’re trapped with that blank expres- 
sion on the other’s face that tells you 
something’s got to give, be honest and 
confess: “Well, I may not be the world’s 
best lipreader, but I’m trying .. .” 

Heck, even sweet ole’ Miss Audilebau- 
dileberry was trying ... very trying. 
Rest her sweet ole’ soul. 
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COMMUNICATION EVALUATION of the DEAF 
And its IMPLICATIONS for JOB PLACEMENT" 


From a pragmatic point of view it is 
assumed that any evaluation for voca- 
tional rehabilitation purposes should 
point to job objectives that are salable. 
Depending upon the area in which the 
client lives, some vocational skills are in 
demand and others only lead to frustra- 
tion and failure. Let us follow a typical 
communication evaluation of a pro- 
foundly deaf person and see what are 
the implications for job placement. 

“The client now age 29 became 

deaf when one year old due to the 

after effects of infantile paralysis, 

An audiometric examination dated 

February 18, 1959, indicated a 95 

db. loss in the right ear and a 90 

db. loss in the left ear. He is unable 

to use an individual hearing aid. 

The client entered a school for the 

deaf at age 9 and graduated when 

he was 21.” 

The onset of deafness reveals to what 
extent a client has been exposed to the 
normal stimuli of sound. It is typical for 
the profoundly deaf rehabilitation client 
that he was either born deaf or became 
deaf prior to age six. Speech normally 
develops by the age of five or six, and 
since our profoundly deaf client did not 
hear or comprehend speech, his own 
speech did not develop normally. Un- 
fortunately many of the orally trained 
deaf do not retain their speech and lip 
reading ability. The deaf group seen by 
vocational rehabilitation counselors is a 
selective group in which the orally func- 
tioning deaf person is the exception. 

Assuming we have an applicant who 
is a good lipreader, our field experiences 
reveal that this type of worker functions 
well enough where the questions and an- 
swers are routine but must resort to 
paper and pencil when the discussion be- 
comes involved and technical. However 
there is no doubt that the employer feels 
more at ease with this type of deaf 
worker. 

“The client’s speech is typical of 

the deaf in that it lacks inflection 

and modulation and is nonfunc- 
tional with most hearing people. 

There is evidence of formal speech 

training but because of disuse, most 

of his speech is poorly articulated. 

However when his speech is com- 


*Presented at the New York State Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation 
workshop on “Communication with the 
Deaf” in New York City, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 31, 1962. Mimeographed and dis- 
tributed by the Jewish Society for the 
Deaf, March 1962. 
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bined with pantomime or sign lan- 


guage, it becomes useful in 
communicating with his normal 
hearing parents, siblings and 


friends. His lipreading is poor.” 

Thus we are faced with the problem 
of training and placing our client in an 
occupation that does not require speech 
or hearing. There are many occupations 
that do not require speech or hearing. 
However many of these occupations are 
denied to the deaf because we have been 
unable to break down the barriers set 
up by employers and the public. In some 
occupations the barriers have been sur- 
mounted to some extent. In New York 
City, the deaf fill many jobs in the print- 
ing and garment industries. They oper- 
ate business machines and many types 
of power machines, all of which require 
manual dexterity. On the other hand, 
large industrial firms will use plant safe- 
ty rules as an excuse to bar the deaf 
from any of their jobs. Yet the safety 
record of the deaf is especially good in 
plants that have a long history of em- 
ployment of deaf workers. 

Hotels and restaurants also bar the 
deaf from many jobs because the em- 
ployer is afraid to expose the public to a 
deaf employee’s inadequate communica- 
tion. Yet here too there are many jobs 
in hotels and restaurants that do not 
require oral communication. More real- 
istically, because of the lack of com- 
munication skills, the deaf seldom 
establish their own commercial and mer- 
cantile businesses. 


Unfortunately some vocational coun- 
selors who lack technical knowledge 
about the deaf and their vocational qual- 
ifications regard the deaf as unemploy- 
able and hence only go through the 
motions of promoting jobs for this type 
of client. There is still not enough pro- 
motion work being done in selling the 
vocational skills of the deaf to employ- 
ers and until it is done many of the deaf 
remain unemployable. 


“Client communicates best with 
hearing people in writing and with 
deaf people in sign language. He 
reads and writes on a fourth grade 
level.” 


This means that the client must take 
training in a vocational skill that does 
not require intensive textbook work or 
lectures. Since the average reading level 
of a deaf adult is between the third and 
fifth grade, we must assume that the 
client who has a lower reading level is 
either mentally retarded or has been de- 
nied adequate education. Certainly early 


deafness is one of the most serious of 
educational handicaps, The deaf client 
must learn speech and language pri- 
marily through visual clues. He does not 
think in grammatical sequence and usu- 
ally writes in a confusing manner, using 
a sign language type grammar which 
leaves out words he considers non- 
essential. There is no consistency in the 
use of syntax. 


The education of a deaf person re- 
quires additional years of schooling, and 
in many states the deaf student does not 
graduate from an institution for the deaf 
until he is 20 or 21. If he has unusual 
scholastic abilities, he can, by taking a 
qualifying examination, continue his. ed- 
ucation at the Gallaudet College for the 
Deaf in Washington, D. C. A few highly 
gifted deaf individuals have also at- 
tended and graduated from other col- 
leges and universities. 

In some cases where the client has 
not been properly educated, although he 
has a normal intellectual potential, tu- 
torial assistance in basic English is indi- 
cated. This is also true for the foreign 
born. deaf who must learn how to read 
and write English. It is unreasonable to 
expect a foreman to be comfortable 
about an employee with whom he has 
little or no A of communication, or 
must call on a third person to act as an 
interpreter. The foreman who can use 
sign language is too rare a person to be 
counted upon to solve the problem of 
illiteracy. 

There seems to be undue optimism on 
the part of otologists and vocational 
counselors as to the significance of resi- 
dual hearing. Although no cutoff point 
has been established to determine when 
residual hearing can be exploited, it is 
unrealistic to insist that the deaf must 
wear hearing aids when they cannot hear 
adequately through amplification, An in- 
dividual who has residual hearing that 
was not put to use at an early age will 
rarely, if ever, in his adult years have 
the right combination of gross intelli- 
gence and motivation that may enable 
him to endure the long hours of auditory 
training and speech work necessary to 
rehabilitate his residual hearing. The de- 
gree of deafness is apparently of less 
consequence than the factors of intelli- 
gence, personality and overall aptitude. 
Too often hearing aids have been given 
to the deaf but were not used because the 
aid was not useful or wanted. Too often 
speech therapy and lipreading lessons 
have been authorized and the deaf client 
has wondered why. If a deaf client has 
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not been able to learn to speak and lip 
read while in school for a period of 10 
to 16 years, how much can be expected 
in 30 lessons given once or twice a 
week? It has also been the writer’s ex- 
perience that the deaf adult resists this 
kind of adult education training because 
he feels he has been in school long 
enough and is now ready to go to work. 

Some of our less literate deaf may be 
very difficult to place because they make 
a very poor impression when first seen 
by the employer. Frequently the client 
needs to be helped to enter competitive 
industry by either arranging for an “on 
the job” training program, or by con- 
vinecing the employer that the best way 
to evaluate the deaf applicant is to try 
him out on the job after a short period 
of orientation. The foreman who uses 
written instructions during the breaking 
in period is often rewarded by finding 
that he has a valuable worker on his 
staff. The foreman must also understand 
that a deaf worker’s language deficit is 
not a true measure of his intelligence 
and ability. Mental ability as demon- 
strated by his use of sign language often 
far exceeds his limitations in the use of 
the English language. 

The deaf person’s educational retarda- 
tion is primarily due to the slow and dif- 
ficult task of teaching language. Should 
this process ever be speeded up, the 
average deaf person will be able to 
achieve educational and vocational goals 
now denied him. 

The low reading level of the average 
deaf client has been an obstinate barrier 
for the deaf in obtaining Civil Service 
jobs which they are quite capable of 
doing, The general written examination 
given by many Civil Service commis- 
sions has screened out both the inferior 
and the capable deaf applicants. The 
Federal Civil Service Test Development 
Unit is interested in finding suitable tests 
for deaf applicants to replace the diffi- 
cult language tests. State and local Civil 
Service commissions are also beginning 
to examine their deaf applicants more 
realistically. 


Language achievement must be consid- 
ered by the counselors in terms of the 
language comprehension required by the 
job. It is poor planning to train a deaf 
person in a skill for which he shows apti- 
tudes but is at the same time, not sala- 
ble. For example the employer may tell 
you that he cannot hire your applicant 
who was trained in camera repair work 
because 

“We get many types of cameras for 

repair and must explain each job 

order to the worker.” 
If the deaf applicant functions on an 
adequate language level, then he can 
handle the job. If he has a low level of 
language achievement, then time, money 
and effort has been wasted. 

The reading and writing level of the 
client must also guide the counselor in 
the kind of language he will use in com- 
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municating with the client. Frequently 
rather than admit ignorance, your deaf 
client will agree with you in a stereo- 
typed way or will pick a key word out 
of your question or statement and re- 
spond to it as though it was a word as- 
sociation test. This too has implications 
in terms of an employer-employee rela- 
tionship. Many of these clients do quite 
well on a job providing there is a more 
literate deaf person working in the same 
department. Any other job placement 
will frequently fail to hold up. 


Follow-up on job placement of the 
deaf is important. A deaf person will 


sometimes leave his job because no one 


helped him understand his role as a 
worker. Because he misses the shop talk, 
he can misunderstand changes that are 


taking place in the shop. He gives the. 


appearance of being temperamental and 
uncooperative. Counseling in the shopg 
by the worker can save many a place- 
ment from falling apart. 


In some instances a deaf worker will 
not notify his employer when he is ill. It 
doesn’t occur to him to do so because 
he was not told that this was the right 
thing to do. Once he understands that 
this is his responsibility, there is no fur- 
ther trouble on this score. 

In the rural areas farming would seem 
to be a desirable occupation for the 
deaf. However there are both social and 
communicative limitations. The social 
limitation is the more serious. The deaf 
person has a need to live and work in 
the large cities where he can become a 
member of a deaf society. Thus he is 
able to marry and live a more normal 
life among his friends, 

The communicative disadvantage for 
the deaf in farming occupations is simply 
that he cannot hear the cries of live- 
stock. However this has not prevented 
many of the deaf from going into this 
line of work. 


Statistics on the occupations of the 
deaf can be misleading if you do not 
look into the subgroups. For example: 
the professional group when _ studied 
closely will reveal only rare examples of 
professors, doctors, lawyers, dentists, etc. 
It will show a high percent of teachers 
of the deaf. Statistics on the deaf can 
also be difficult to interpret because it is 
often difficult to know how to classify 
various acoustically handicapped indi- 
viduals. Are they deaf, hard of hearing 
or progressively deafened? 


Despite the limitations which bar the 
deaf from many jobs, the deaf occa- 
sionally succeed in occupations usually 
denied them. For example, deaf persons 
have on occasion won distinction as 
business men, artists and professors. 
This speaks well for their adaptiveness 
and perseverance. Finally we must con- 
clude that the deaf are able to success- 
fully compete with hearing workers in 
those occupations where communication 
is not a major factor. 


Mrs. 


Dorene Romero (left) with her mother, 

Emerson Romero of Farmingdale, Long Island, 

New York, shortly before she sailed for Paris, 
France, to attend the Sorbonne. 


Daughter of Deaf Parents 
Now Instructing in Paris 


Dorene Romero, hearing daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Emerson Romero of 
Farmingdale, N.Y., is an assistant in- 
structor at the Institute National des 
Sourds-Muets of Paris, France, in a part- 
time capacity while studying at The Sor- 
bonne, University of Paris. Miss Romero 
transferred from Syracuse University 
where she was majoring in French. Her 
trip abroad was made possible by several 
scholarships, and she plans to stay at 
least two years in order to obtain her 
teacher’s certificate. 


In a recent letter she said, “My class 
consists of 12 boys in the 8 to 10-year- 
old group and they are regular little 
devils. It is rather difficult to handle 
young deaf children when they are rest- 
less but I find the work interesting and 
absorbing. It is the custom here for the 
children to welcome me in the morning 
with a handshake and a muffled “Bon 
jour.” It is sort of unique the way the 
morning thus begins, with about 30 hand- 
shakes, because children from the neigh- 
boring classes also find it necessary to 
come over and welcome me. Same scene 
at the end of the day’s classes.” 


Mrs. Emerson Romero is the former 
Emma Corneliussen, from Minnesota, 
who was graduated from Gallaudet Col- 
lege in the Class of 1934. The Romeros 
also have a son who is attending Union 
College, Schenectady, N.Y., studying 
electronics engineering and will graduate 
next June. He was employed in the en- 
gineering department of New York Tele- 
phone Company during the summer 
vacation period. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
SILENT WORKER, 2495 SHATTUCK 
AVENUE, BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA. 
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Memories of the Class of 1898... 


Museum Memorials and 
Edward Miner Gallaudet 


By P. N. Peterson 


Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet was 
born in Hartford, Conn., February 5, 
1837; became superintendent of the Co- 
lumbia Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf in 1857; was named president 
of the National College for the Deaf 
and chairman of the Board of Directors 
in 1864; continued as president of the 
college until his resignation in 1910; died 
in Hartford, Conn., September 20, 1917. 

Naturally, the number of students 
who were at Gallaudet College during 
Dr. Gallaudet’s tenure is dwindling from 
year to year. The oldest living “gradu- 
ate” is Dr. George M. McClure, 
(Honorary 1896), of Kentucky, who at- 
tained his 101st milestone recently. 
Believed to. be the oldest living graduate 
of Gallaudet College is Dr. Cadwallader 
L. Washburn, 790, of Minnesota. He was 
born October 31, 1866. 

Other “live fossils” of Gallaudet are 
what remain of the Class of 1898. In 
its hey-day, this class numbered 16, and 
an even dozen graduated. Of the 12, two 
are still alive, all but forgotten—P. N. 
and Lilla E. McGowan Peterson of Min- 
nesota. The lady hails from Iowa and 
was educated in part at the Iowa School. 
She has lived in Minnesota 61 years plus. 


In order to commemorate Dr. Ed- 
ward Miner Gallaudet’s natal day pri- 
vately and in a modest manner, the 
Petersons last February collected a num- 
ber of items such as books, photographs 
and letters relating to the college and its 
dearly beloved first president from ‘its in- 


ception in 1864 until his retirement in 
1910 and arranged them on the dining 
table as shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture. Edwin T. Johnson, Gallaudet ’30, 
made the picture. 

In the background are flowers ob- 
tained especially for the occasion and a 
burning red candle. In front of the can- 
dle is a group photograph of the Class 
of 1898 taken in September 1893. Next 
to the picture of Dr. Gallaudet as he 
looked then and his father, the Rev. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, is a small 
picture of Edwin G. Peterson, a name- 
sake of Gallaudet, and his wife, now liv- 
ing in Portland, Oregon. Next is a 
colored chart of the Hartford school and 
its founder, edged with the American 
manual alphabet. The big photograph in 
the rear is a winter scene of the presi- 
dent’s home and a group picture of the 
Class of 1898 playing in the snow. 

The open book shows pages 82 and 
83 of Gallaudet’s biography, Voice of 
the Deaf. The small book is an auto- 
graph album from college days. The 
group photograph of the dark back- 
ground is of the coeds of 1898. 

In the winter of 1895 there was in- 
formal discussion by the students at Gal- 
laudet, the core of which was that they 
should recognize President Gallaudet’s 
approaching 58th birthday in a worth- 
while manner. The result of those talks 
was an agreement that four organiza- 
tions of the students would club together 
and defray the expense of a present for 


This picture taken in the home of Mr. and Mrs. P. N. Peterson of Minnesota in February 1962 shows 
pictures and other items which are treasured memories of Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, founder and 
first president of Gallaudet College. 
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Dr. Gallaudet. These organizations were 
the Boys’ Athletic Association, the Read- 
ing Club, the “Lit,” and the women’s 
group known as the OWLS. 


The form of the present was a silver 


service tray with the names of the 


donors engraved, one in each corner. 
The tray was also elaborately engraved, 
a real work of art at a cost of $42.00, 
quite a sum in those days. On his birth- 
day Dr. Gallaudet was enticed into the 


chapel on some pretext. And there a 


formal presentation was made in the 
presence of the faculty and the students. 


This account of an interesting college 
incident has not been seen in print often, 
and it has nothing to do with the de- 
scription of the accompanying photo- 
graph except that the “hero” of the 
piece, Dr. Gallaudet, is the same in both. 
The writer appends the anecdote as an 
interesting and true college heirloom. 


with the 
FOREIGN DEAF 


By Paul Lange 


It is always with pleasure that we re- 
ceive booklets put out by deaf schools, 
showing the work being carried on in 
their schools. One from the School for 
the Deaf in Dortmund, Germany, was 
especially interesting. 

Pictures in the booklet showed the 
children enjoying many different activi- 
ties. Kindergarten children were dancing 
to music. Another picture showed them 
in gym suits taking exercise with their 
physical education teacher. Older chil- 
dren were shown in a rhythm band, 
speech classes, vocational and academic 
classes, at play and in swimming classes. 
One young boy was modeling a figurine. 
Children in an art class seemed to be 
enjoying themselves very much. The 
class was being held outdoors on either 
a hard surfaced playyard or driveway. 
Each child had a circle of about six feet 
in diameter in which to work, With 
chalk they were drawing pictures. 
Knowing how children like to mark on 
pavement, I would think this would be a 
project some of our art teachers might 
like to undertake. 


A table showing the hearing loss of 
the students classified the children in five 
degree of loss, namely, slightly hard-of- 
hearing (0-29 db.), mildly hard-of-hear- 
ing (30-59 db.), very hard-of-hearing 
(60-89 db.), deaf for speech (90-119), 
and completely deaf (over 120 db.) The 
decibel loss given is for the better ear 
at 1024 cycles. 

Following is a translation of portions 
of the booklet: 


Originally the Province of Westphalia 
provided for the education of the deaf 
in seminaries. The thought of training all 
public school teachers in teaching the 
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deaf was the reason why schools for the 
deaf existed in places where there were 
seminaries, Thus it happens in the 
towns of Soest, Biiren and Langenhorst. 
The deaf children of the large cities in 
the industrial district were transported 
to the village and little towns and edu- 
cated for an environment in which they 
would not stay after their school years. 


None of the Westphalian schools had 
been destroyed in the last war. The 
school at Soest had been seized by the 
army and made into a hospital in 1939, 
The army took over the hospital in 1945; 
from then until now it has served this 
purpose. The government was therefore 
forced to build a new school for deaf 
children. In their plans it was considered 
best to have the new school in an en- 
. vironment where the children would live 
after leaving school. Dortmund, the 
largest city of Westphalia, was chosen 
for the school. Deaf children from other 
places in the industrial district are trans- 
ported daily to the school. At Easter 
19538, the new school was opened. It was 
the first school for the deaf established 
in Germany after the second world war 
and the most modern of education meth- 


ods were introduced. 
* OK 


Teaching of Trades 

With the opening of the Provincial 
School for the Deaf in April 1953, a 
trade school for deaf youth of the West- 
phalian Ruhr District was established in 
the school. Like the hearing, deaf boys 
and girls learning trades attend the 
trade school once a week, special classes 
being arranged as far as possible. The 
deaf youth of the rest of the Westphalian 
district were taught in collective classes 
in Bielefeld, Burgsteinfurt, Altenhundem 
and Bigge once a week. 

Conforming to the rules and regula- 
tions of the district ministry of labor and 
the approval of the ministry of educa- 
tion, a trade school was established for 
all the deaf youth of the district of West- 
phalia-Lippe, with four instructors being 
employed. At the present time it is at- 
tended by 140 students, 88 boys and 52 
girls, who come twice yearly for four 
week terms. For the year 1960-61 there 
were courses for training technical 
draftsmen, commercial artists, dental 
technicians, painters, upholsterers, car- 
penters, shoemakers, masons, jewelers, 
goldsmiths, tailors, weavers, spinners, 
earpet weavers, furriers , dressmakers, 
office workers, photographers, beauti- 
cians, and housekeepers. Both girls and 
boys were found to be_ successfully 
trained as tailors of women’s apparel. 
Not only are youth trained but men of 
60 and 70 years have found success in 
the training. 


* Kk 
Camp in the Woods 


Moéhneheim is a_ friendly wooden 
building in the woods, near the shore of 
Méhne Lake. It belongs to the district 
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of Westphalia and was built in 1937 for 
the deaf and blind children of the area. 
In 1953 it was remodelled so that it 
could be used all year round. There is 
room for about 30 children, two teach- 
ers and housekeeping personnel. 

When the bus stops at the gate of the 
Dortmund School for the Deaf for the 
trip to Mohnesee, the children, both big 
and little, can hardly wait. All classes 
love the vacation, especially those who 
spend the greatest part of their time in 
the big industrial cities. 

Away from the cities with their 
crowded streets, the children enjoy the 
fresh air and sunshine, swim in the fresh 
water, play in the great outdoors and 


The Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Lutheran 
Deaf Missions, Des Moines, Ia., sent the 
following, clipped from the Des Moines 
Register. Taken from the column, “The 
Front Row,” conducted by Elizabeth 
Clarkson Zwart: 

The prettiest mother in the block 
while I was growing up now wears a 
hearing aid. The other evening she was 
telling a friend how it enables her to 
know what a conversation is about but 
it gives her no details, and when the 
topic is changed it fails to warn her. 

“Last Sunday I knew that the others 
were talking about poodles—how cute 
they are, how sweet and smart,” she said, 
“but I did not know that they were talk- 
ing about the two particular poodles that 
belong to young Bob and his wife Jean. 

“IT also didn’t know that suddenly 
they’d switched from the poodles to af- 
fectionate praise of Jean and Bob—so 
when somebody turned to me _ and 


‘shouted, ‘Don’t you think so, too?’, I 


said, ‘Oh yes! And the nicest thing about 
them is that they have no odor and they 
don’t shed’.”’ 


x OK 


Among the favorite jokes of Jackie 
Vernon, printed in Parade Magazine 
recently, was this one: 

I remember the time my mother was 
bugging my father to buy her a hearing 
aid. He had promised that he would get 
her one for her birthday. A few months 
later on the evening of her birthday, 
Mother was waiting for Dad to arrive 
home and hoping he hadn’t forgotten his 
promise to get her the hearing aid. He 
finally arrived and handed her a pack- 
age. Mother was overjoyed that he had 
remembered. She opened the package 
which contained a wire about four inches 
long. 

‘“What’s this?” she shouted at Dad. 

He replied, “Don’t get excited! A hear- 


enjoy the friendly home. They do not 
play all day as there are lessons to be 
learned, but the lessons are not work. 
It does not seem like school to them. 
Daily they write in their journals of 
their hikes in the woods and the animals 
and plants in nature that they see. In 
summer they take swimming instruc- 
tions; in winter, skating and skiing. A 
three-minute walk takes them to the lake 
where there is a little hut in which to 
change their clothes. 

At the end of the 18-day vacation, the 
children say goodbye to the friends they 
have made with a promise to be back 
the next year. It is always a delightful 
experience for everyone. 


\ Mumo ™ 


AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholn 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, Californic 


ing aid costs $150.00 but that wire only’ 
costs a quarter.” 

Mother was fit to be tied. “How is this 
stupid wire going to make me hear bet- 
ter?” she screamed. 

“Very simple,” said Dad. “You at- 
tach one end of the wire to your ear 
and the other end to your collar. When 
people see the wire, they will talk 
louder.” 

* * * 

It was an autumn day in the year of 
1919 when a freshman at Gallaudet left 
the campus for H Street (business street 
near Gallaudet). At the college gate he 
noticed a dead cat by the street curb, 
evidently run over by a car. On his re- 
turn, the cat was still there—and all its 
nine lives still extinguished—and the city 
sanitation department had certainly not 
been apprised of this unsanitary condi- 
tion. To the freshman the air suddenly 
was polluted and devoid of sweetness 
emanating from the foliage and the 
green expanse of the beautiful campus. 
Something had to be done to rectify this 
unsavory condition. 

An idea crept on all fours into this 
freshman’s cranium, and, as it was sup- 
per time, he went straight to the college 
refectory and, after a few “inside the 
coat’ conferences with some other up- 
perclassmen (talking secretly, signs and 
finger spelling being screened by open 
coat from prying eyes of others), he went 
to a raised platform and, as was the 
usage, he raised the platform and 
dropped it several times. (It was not 
nailed down.) The thunderous reverbera- 
tions thus produced drew attention to 
the freshman who wanted to speak. 

Getting on the platform, the speaker 
went into gyrations with his arms, and 
after a few words to the lowly Preps that 
warmed (7?) the cockles of their hearts 
and flushed their faces, his fingers and 
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hands snapped orders to a certain few 
of them as to their parts in the play to 
come. All the rest of them were also or- 
dered to take part in the procession. 
(Let me here explain to the uninitiated 
that at Gallaudet, Preps were to fresh- 
men what freshmen are to sophomores 
in other colleges.) 

Immediately after supper, the proces- 
sion to the gate started. The first four 
of the Preps, appointed, were pallbear- 
ers. They picked up the cat, each taking 
hold of a leg. One of the four, his face 
distorted in strong emotions, vehemently 
protested that the deceased tabby was 
full of hideous, noxious, deadly germs 
and vermin that would surely do a 
“sitzkrieg” on him with a fatal result, 
and that his untimely death be on the 
hands of the perpetrators of this ghastly 
business. But he finally decided his even- 
tual death (?) easier to bear than the 
ominous aspects of his uppers who were 
swarming closer to him—and picked up 
a feline paw with a shuddering, fear- 
crazed face. 

The funeral procession wended its way 
toward the lot back of College Hall— 
the four, with the body of the pussy 
dangling, head down and tail dragging, 
in their midst, leading the way. After 
them came a Prep, his coat turned inside 
out and backward, a huge unabridged 
and unexpurged Webster’s Dictionary 
(borrowed from the men’s reading 
room) under his arm, a sober, pious look 
on his face,—and mumbling imaginary 
incantations, perhaps. Then followed the 
rest of the Preps weeping copious tears 
(?), dabbing their eyes with their hand- 
kerchiefs. 

All the while the upperclassmen, form- 
ing the cordon on both sides of the way, 
were enjoying the scene. And among the 
onlookers were two or more members 
of the faculty—with mixed feelings. 
(You guess the mixture!) 


Arriving at the plot of ground where 
two Preps had a few minutes before dug 
a grave, the four tenderly (?) laid the 
mortal remains of the pussy to its final 
rest while the “priest” intoned excerpts 
from the great Noah Webster. As the 
grave diggers were filling up the hole, 
the mournful procession now broke 
ranks and the Preps scattered off, glad 
the ordeal was over. Or was it such an 
ordeal? 


But now the evening sun was shining 
warm on Kendall Green, and the cam- 
pus foliage and lawn sweetness again 
permeated the air—clean, alive, vibrant! 


A postlude to the lone complaining 
Prep! With tears on the verge of gushing 
forth, this Prep swore that he could feel 
the “fifth column” of the fearsome mi- 
crobes already on him and that he would 
be “blitzkrieged” to death that night. Did 
he want a grave dug for him beside the 
poor gentle mouser, he was asked. 

The last we heard of the poor Prep 
was that he was very much alive and in 
full vigor of his being. How come! We 
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can only surmise that he took a strong 
lysol bath to check the fierce onslaught 
of the terrible termites.— (1942) 

* & % 

Speaking of the convention of the 
California Association of the Deaf, the 
San Jose Mercury said it was a “conclave 
of silence’? where “you could hear a pin 
drop—but the conventioners can’t!” 

* * & 

From Allan Bubeck comes this: 

A psychiatrist was analyzing a pre- 
cocious lad noted for his snappy come- 
backs. 

Psychiatrist: What would happen if I 
cut off your left ear? 

Boy Genius: I would not hear. 

P.: What if I cut off the other ear? 

B.G.: I would not be able to see. 

P. (startled): Why? 

B.G.: Silly man! If both my ears were 
gut off, my hat would slip down and 


By Stahl Butler 


Executive Director, Michigan Association for Better Hearing 


Another OVR national meeting for 
the deaf was held at the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf Oct. 17-20. This 
time the subject was rehabilitation cen- 
ters and we were there for the dedica- 
tion of the wonderful new Wisconsin 
center. I was surprised to learn of so 
many new centers springing up all over 
the country. I am afraid to say how 
many were reported, but there were at 
least 15 and perhaps two dozen. The 
printed report will be out soon. All of 
these when there were none two or three 
years ago. Who says we are not making 
progress? 

I was especially glad to see Waldo 
Cordano again, and his charming wife. 
I had Waldo in school here in Michigan, 
and we all know his parents and his 
brother who has had a rapid rise in our 
Michigan Department of Social Welfare. 


* x 


I was glad to see a copy of the ‘“Re- 
port of the Committee of Certification 
of Houseparents,” by the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf. Three levels of certification are 
recommended, and it was further recom- 
mended that these people be called 
“Dormitory Counselors.” 

This is encouraging indeed. The next 
step should be an organization of dormi- 
tory counselors as a part of the Conven- 
tion where these people and their friends 
could work to shorten their hours and 
living restrictions and upgrade their 


salaries. 
* kK * 


After the death of William E. Hoy, 
National League outfielder, I should join 
in with others in recording for posterity 
the wonderful achievement of this deaf 
man. He led the National League in 
stolen bases and, from the outfield, three 


cover my eyes. 

And this also from Allan Bubeck who 
had it from Louisiana Newsletter by An- 
thony Mowad, who in turn credits it to 
a column in a New Orleans daily: 


A cab driver picked up a fare—two 
deaf men. He was handed a written note 
—obviously giving their destination. Of 
all the 2000 cab drivers in the city, the 
deaf men had to choose this cabbie who 
could not read! Driving around, he 
hailed a passing cab and handed the 
other cabbie the note. Being informed of 
the desired destination of his fare, 
the illiterate cab driver completed his 
mission. 


Says Allen: The above incident raises 
an obvious question in my mind. How 
come this illiterate driver could “read” 
the street signs? You figure it out! 


times in one game he threw out runners 
at home plate. He joined the Washington 
club in 1887 at a time when the catcher 
stood back from the plate until the third 
strike and caught barehanded; when the 
hitter was out if a fly was caught on the 
first bounce; and when the batter could 
ask for a high or low pitch. Hoy retired 
from baseball in 1902. 
* *e 

At last writing I promised to include 
the names of the deaf teachers of the 
deaf at the Lapeer (Michigan) Home and 
Training School. They are Dorothy 
Miles, Dallas Barker and David An- 
thony. This is a research project spon- 
sored and paid for by OVR. 

* Ok OK 

I suppose that you will want to see 
“Gigot,” a film in which Jackie Gleason 
plays the part of a speechless hotel 
porter. The pantomime is good, I sup- 
pose, but you won’t be happy about the 
picture. More interesting and wonderful 
is the fact that this is a Gleason produc- 
tion—he wrote the story, wrote the mu- 


sic, and played the lead. 
* oo %K 


We all know how difficult it is to look 
for work. It is particularly difficult for 
one who has to sell himself by what he 
can write on a pad at the time of the 
interview. For this reason, I often have 
tried to help a deaf applicant by giving 
him a letter of introduction on our let- 
terhead, and including in the letter what 
I knew about his training and exper- 
ience. Particularly effective is a blueprint 
given graduates of the Michigan School 
who have had machine shop training. 
For each machine in the shop the blue- 
print lists all the applicant’s skills and 
all the things he can do on each machine. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation... 


Don G. Pettingill New Indiana Gounselor 


The State of Indiana recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Don G. 
Pettingill as counselor to the deaf in the 
five-county Indianapolis area. He is also 
serving as consultant to other district of- 
fices which need help in serving deaf 
clients. Mr. Pettingill began his new 
duties September 1. 

Mr. Pettingill, a product of the Idaho 
School for the Deaf, owned and oper- 
ated Pettingill Printcraft at Lewiston, 
Idaho, for about 13 years before selling 
out last summer. He had been printing 
THE SILENT WORKER for a little 
over a year. 

In addition to holding numerous offi- 
ces in state and regional associations, 
Mr. Pettingill has participated in several 
workshops over the last two years. He 
brings a wealth of experience to his new 
position, having employed the deaf in his 
own business and having helped many 
individuals find employment. 

The Indiana vocational rehabilitation 
division had been without a counselor or 
consultant to the deaf for a four-year 
period following the death of Richard 


Kennedy. 

The Texas School for the Deaf has a 
special vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selor to assist students in preparing for 
and securing employment. He is Charles 
Horton, a son of deaf parents. 

Mr. Horton will follow closely the vo- 
cational preparation of the students at 
the Texas School and guide them in ex- 
ploration of job possibilities, The new 
program is financed jointly by the school 
and the state office of vocational reha- 
bilitation. 

Mr. Horton, an ordained Baptist min- 
ister, has been a missionary to the deaf 
since his graduation from Baylor Uni- 
versity and further training at Texas 
Wesleyan College and Southwestern Bap- 
tist Seminary. 

John I. Gonzales has been appointed 
rehabilitation adviser on the deaf and 
the hard of hearing in the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, according to an 
announcement by Miss Mary E. Switzer, 
OVR Director. He succeeds Louie J. 
Fant, Jr., who has returned to teaching 
at Gallaudet College. 


— DO NOT MISS — 
(9th Annual National Basketball Tournament 
Of American Athletic Association Of The Deaf 


to be held at 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
“The Glamour Capital of the World” 


Sponsored by 
Hollywood Silent Recreation Club 


For fun in the sun; for excitement and suspense; for a super 
vacation .. . be on hand — 


MARCH 27, 28, 29, 30, 1963 


Headquarters: STATLER HILTON HOTEL 


Season Tickets 


$17.50 . . . You Save $12.00 


For full information, write 


Mrs. Robert (Lil 


It’s Tennessee in ‘63... 


Skinner, 13011 S. Wilkie, Gardena, Calif. 


(9th Quadrennial Gonvention 
of the 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 


Memphis, Tennessee 


JULY 22-27, 1963 


Hotel Peabody 


For information write: 


B. P. Walker, Sr., Local Chairman 
708 North Roselawn 
West Memphis, Arkansas 
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See Eee ieee i. a SL AS oa oul E 
Don G. Pettingill is the new counselor for the 
deaf in the five-county area served by the In- 
diana State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
He is also on call as consultant when other 
offices of the state need assistance in serving 
deaf clients. 


Mr. Gonzales is one of the first class 
to earn a Master of Arts Degree in Lead- 
ership Training in the area of the deaf 
at San Fernando Valley State College, 
Northridge, Cal., under a new five-year 
program, This is designed to prepare 
outstanding experienced workers with 
the deaf for leadership roles at local, 
state, and national levels. 


The program is sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia institution and is financed by 
OVR training grants. Ten candidates 
were selected on a nation-wide basis for 
the initial seven-months course leading to 
an M. A. degree this year, and the same 
number will be chosen in each of the 
four succeeding years. 


The program is based on an inter- 
disciplinary approach. It combines the 
most recent developments in vocational 
rehabilitation, industry and public ad- 
ministration, medicine, education, and 
other disciplines relating to work with 
the deaf. 


Mr. Gonzales was born July 26, 1929, 
in Albuquerque, N. M., where he re- 
ceived his early schooling. He took a 
Bachelor of Science degree from New 
Mexico State University in 1957 and did 
nine months of graduate work in the 
teaching of the deaf at the University 
of Kansas. 


After teaching at the New Mexico 
School for the Deaf in Santa Fe for one 
year he became principal of the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf in Little Rock. 
He had held that position for three years 
when invited to participate in the San 
Fernando Valley State College pro- 
gram. 
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After 35 Years... 
Barwise’s Century Pla 


nt Blooms 


ee 


William B. Barwise points to the base of his century tree which burst forth into bloom last summer, 


35 years after he planted it as a foot-tall bush in 1927. 


Last July this reporter received a note 
from William B. Barwise to come and 
see his flowering agave. Along came a 
clipping from the Ontario, Cal., news- 
paper with a picture of Bill up his tallest 
ladder against the plant and still only 
about half way up the century plant. 
Yes, it’s a century plant commonly 
thought to bloom but once a hundred 
years. There is no authentic case (ac- 
cording to my encyclopedia) of such a 
plant attaining a century; generally in 
about its 25th year it blooms, and then 
dies. Just before the agave flowers, it 
grows a long stalk upward rapidly to as 
high as 40 feet. 


On his home lot Bill had planted such 
a plant, a foot high, 35 years ago (in the 
spring of 1927). One picture on this page 
shows him up the 35-foot tall stalk, indi- 
cating how sturdy the stalk is though 
only a few months old. In the other pic- 
ture Bill is pointing to a young shoot he 
hopes will thrive and grow as big as its 
predecessor when the latter dies. Such 
plants may grow from such shoots or 
from seeds of the flower. 

This is the Bill about whom THE SI- 
LENT WORKER had an article, as a 
beekeeper (see “‘William B. Barwise, 
Honeyman” in the May 1961 SW). Since 
then Bill has lost his beloved Ethel who 
died in July 1961. And he has put away 
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all thought of retiring to a life of ease, — 


even though he’s all of 70. And he 
brought to the California Association of 
the Deaf convention at San Jose last Au- 
gust 31 a blushing bride, erstwhile Mrs. 
Inez Ross, a widow, whom he had mar- 
ried that day, and was on his honeymoon 
for two weeks, through California, Ore- 


gon, Washington and Canada.—Toivo 
Lindholm. 
Gallaudet Enrollment Hits 
Record High of 604 


Students from 47 states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and nine foreign 
countries are now enrolled at Gallaudet 
College. States not represented are 
Alaska, Rhode Island and Wyoming. The 
college also has the largest enrollment in 
its history—604, including 32 graduate, 
412 undergraduate, and 160 preparatory 
students (347 men and 257 women). The 
total enrolled at the college at this time 
last year (1961) was 493. 


NEW UNDER-PILLOW VIBRALARM 


to wake you 


only $3.95 ppd. 
Can be plugged into any automatic clock. 
For 110-120 v, AC. Comes with 5-foot cord 
(UL) and plug. Money-back guarantee. Check 


or money order. Or write for circular. 
General Electric Telechron clocks also available. 
LITTLE WOODCRAFT SHOP 
Vibralarm Service 


29-A Cedar Avenue 
Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y 


Up a ladder propped against his prized century 

tree in Upland, Calif., is William B. Barwise, 

who is also known widely as an apiarist who 
has more than 600 colonies of bees. 
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Geraldine Fail 


NEWS COVERAGE 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5, Cali- 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 
Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 


send in news si as to reach one of the news 
editors by the 20th of the month before 


publication. Picture will be used whenever 
possible and will be returned when so re- 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the state not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


Colorado .. . 

Fred Gustafson’s classmate, John Mik- 
las, and his wife Rosie and their daugh- 
ter and twins from Chicago spent their 
vacation in Colorado in August. They 
stopped in Denver and Durango before 
going to Colorado Springs where they 
were guests of Fred Gustafson and his 
mother. 

Around the middle of August Mrs. 
Emma Cunningham and her sister Gwen 
and Mrs. Frank Galluzzo spent a couple 
of days vacationing in Las Vegas, Nev. 

David Moulding, a classmate of David 
A. Anthony at their high school in Eng- 
land, visited the Anthonys in September. 
They had not seen each other since 
1952. David Moulding was on a long va- 
cation touring the United States and flew 
back to England Oct. 1. 

Eddie Rodgers quit working at the 
Rocky Mountain News and toured the 
Black Hills, Yellowstone Park, the 
Worlds’ Fair and the State of California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mike Korach of Los 
Angeles and John Miklas of Chicago vis- 
ited the Howard Kilthaus. Mr. Miklas 
was a class mate of Mr. Kilthau. 

Susan Tomko spent her vacation vis- 
iting her sister Evelyn and gave her a 
surprise shower. There was also a shower 
for Evelyn at the Colorado Room of the 
Silent Athletic Club Sept. 24. Evelyn wed 
Howard Tripplet of Oakland, Cal., Oct. 
27. 

David Anthony, his mother, and aunt 
went to Santa Fe for the Labor Day 
weekend with the Dewey Stills. Mrs. An- 
thony and Mrs. Hudson visited the New 
Mexico School with Allie Joiner and 
Gayle Stewart. They also visited the 
Santa Domingo Indian Pueblo up Albu- 
querque way and the historical Town 
Plaza at Albuquerque. Mrs. Anthony and 
Mrs. Hudson are Britons who came over 
last April to make their home with David 
Anthony. 

James Downs of Chicago was a visitor 
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Harrielt®B. Votaw. 


at the Colorado School Sept. 14. 

Merlin Noteboom of Bellflower, Cal., 
visited his parents in Corisica, S. D., 
and then came down to Denver to visit 
John Carlson. Merlin works as an elec- 
tronics assembler at the North American 
Aviation plant. 

Rhoda Clark, a housemother at the 
Riverside School, surprised the Alex 
Pavalkos with a visit, and they all went 
to the home of the James Tuskeys for a 
get-together. 

At the Kansas Association of the Deaf 
convention at Olathe in August our own 
people carried away prizes: Mrs. Steve 
Janovick, first prize for the best pioneer 
costume; Bonnie Kilthau, second prize 
for the next best pioneer costume and 
Francis Mog, the booster prize. 


Messrs. John Buckmaster, Melvin 
Haptonstall, Everett Owens, Juan Maes, 
Phillip Hollingsworth, Ronald Broseg- 
hini, Tony Quintana, Bert Younger, Al- 
bert and Jerry Jones, and Edward Dowds 
were among the Colorado Springs Si- 
lents who participated in the annual soft- 
ball tournament of the MAAD in Omaha 
over the Labor Day weekend. Fans from 
the Springs who attended were Mary 
Helen Hernandez, Kathy Potestio and 
Davis Owens, son of Everett Owens. 
Everett won an all-star award. 


Sandra Klein and Jackie Miles toured 
the World’s Fair at Seattle and visited 
Maxine Kaplan. They went to San Fran- 
cisco and visited Mrs. Barbara Hamilton 
and Miss Patty Mahaffey. They visited 
Fisherman’s Wharf and the Oakland 
Club for the Deaf. Lou Pandula (former 
Colorado boy) gave them a Hawaiian 
style farewell party before they returned 
to Denver. 

Miss Jan Reidel and Mr. Claude Haun 
are engaged. Mr. Haun has gone back 
to Gallaudet as a freshman this fall. 

James Downs of Chicago, Ill., has been 
at the Union Printers Home for one 
month at this writing, for treatment of 
arthritis. He expects to stay at the home 
for at least six months. He said three 
other deaf and hard of hearing men are 
staying at the home. 

At the Omaha softball tournament 
John Buckmaster took Mark Wait’s place 
as the Colorado Springs Silents coach as 
the latter was stricken with a virus at 
the time. Herman Butler had planned on 
going but couldn’t make it as he under- 
went an operation Aug. 27. It was two 
weeks before he was able to return to his 
job as chef at the school. 

The Silent Athletic Club of Denver 


softball team again won the champion- 
ship of the MAAD. 

The infant daughter, Gloria Jean, of 
Mr. and Mrs, Milfred Venrick was bap- 
tized by Rev. William Lange during the 
services for deaf adults in the Immanuel 
Lutheran Church at the Springs Sept. 16. 

The Immanuel Lutheran Church was 
the scene of a double-ring wedding cere- 
mony on Aug. 19 when Mr. Donald 
(Dee) Haptonstall and Miss Mary Jo 
Rigler were married by Rev. William 
Lange, the Lutheran Missionary for 
Colorado deaf. Melvin Haptonstall, 
brother of the groom, was best man; 
John Haptonstall, another brother, and 
Jack Clair were ushers; Master Gregory 
Littell, nephew of Mrs. Melvin Hapton- 
stall, was ring bearer; Miss Joyce Craig 
was maid of honor; Miss Kathleen Po- 
testo was bridesmaid; and Vickie, daugh- 
ter of the John Haptonstalls, was flower 
girl. They are making their home in 
Colorado Springs where the groom is 
employed by Sears and the bride by 
First National Bank. 

A surprise housewarming party was 
given the William (Elsie) Reynolds at 
their new home at 4190 So. Bannock in 
Englewood, Colo., Aug. 19. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Henry cele- 
brated their 35th wedding anniversary 
and at the same time their daughter 
Bertha gave birth to a son, Tony. The 
arrival of a baby girl, Bonnie Bea, 
brightened the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Bodnar on Aug. 14. 

The Herbert Votaws took an exten- 
sive auto trip on their vacation in Sep- 
tember. Among places visited were 
Virginia City, Nev., which is similar to 
our own Central City, with the exception 
of the gambling halls; Sacramento, San 
Francisco; Vancouver, Seattle and the 
World’s Fair; Vancouver and Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada; Great Falls, 
Ida., and Yellowstone National Park. In 
Vancouver, Wash., they arrived at the 
school for the deaf a little too late, but 
managed to visit the Joe Stotts at their 
home in the evening. Joe Stotts gradu- 
ated from the Colorado School in 1936 
and attended Gallaudet and has been the 
instructor in carpentry at the Washing- 
ton School for the last 18 years. This was 
the first time in 20 years that Herb and 
Joe had seen each other. On the return 
trip to Denver a stop was made at Mon- 
tana School for the Deaf and Blind. A 
short visit with Supt. Glenn I. Harris 
was followed by a longer visit with Bar- 
bara Schell, a teacher at the school. Miss 
Schell was “assigned” to show the vis- 
itors around the school. Supt. Harris was 
once a teacher at the Colorado School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Fraser I went 
to Rocky Ford to see their new great- 
grandniece and spent about a month 
there. Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Fraser II 
(no relation to the above) went to Cali- 
fornia with their daughter Bernice, her 
hubby and seven children, camping along 
the way. 
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Bill Reynolds and Juanita Greb are shown conversing in the backyard of the new Reynolds home 
in Englewood, Colorado. With his back to the camera is another visitor, Alex Pavalko. 


Mrs. Beard and Mrs. Robinson of De- 
troit were visitors at the Grace home for 
several days during August. Mr. and 
Mrs. Anderson of Connecticut spent sev- 
eral days with Vernon Barnett. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Elkins spent a month in a 
cabin up in the mountains. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dobson with 
their two youngest children stopped in 
Denver and visited the Graces. Then 
they went on to Colorado Springs, Salt 
Lake City and finally to Tucson where 
Mr. Dobson is the new instructor in 
printing at the Arizona School. A daugh- 
ter was married in August in Faribault, 
Minn., and will reside there; a son re- 
mains in Faribault to finish schooling. 

One of the oldest former pupils of the 
Kansas School, Charles Gibson of Den- 
ver, attended the convention of the 
KAD. He is 91 and there was only one 
other person there older than he, being 
94. The Graces and others from Colo- 
rado attended the convention. Mrs. 
Becker, Mrs. Hayes, and Mr. and Mrs. 
E. W. Simpson of California came the 
longest distance to attend. 

Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 
(nee Lulu Lewis) celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary Oct. 9. A reception 
was given by their daughters, Vera and 
Betty, and their families and the mem- 
bers of the All Souls Mission and All 
Souls Guild in the parish hall of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church in Denver on 
Oct. 7. Over 200 friends attended, Miss 
Lucille Wolpert and the Graces’ charm- 
ing granddaughters took charge of the 
guest book in which all signed their 
names in gold ink. Dr. and Mrs. Grace, 
Vera and her husband Arthur, and Betty 
stood in the receiving line. Mrs. Ruth 
Moore, a devoted Episcopalian and for- 
mer member of the board of the Colo- 
rado School, surprised us with her 
appearance. 

Dr. and Mrs. Grace were married in 
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her home in Akron, Colo., on Oct. 9, 1912. 
Dr. Grace is a product of the Kansas 
School and Mrs. Grace of the Iowa 
School, and both are Gallaudet alumni. 
Dr. Grace had served as missionary to 
the deaf Episcopalians in his province 
consisting of Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota for 38 
years and retired three years ago but 
had to continue the work. He hopes that 
he will really be able to retire when his 
successor is chosen in June. 


California ... 


Well, back to the old treadmill after 
a brief vacation jaunt via the sand dunes 
and the sage brush to the gambling em- 
poriums of Vegas... just a minute 
whilst I test the typewriter! Now is the 
time for all good men to come to the aid 
of their country ... Sorry for the inter- 
ruption but sometimes when I haven’t 
used it for awhile, the I key on my type- 
writer sticks and you know just how far 
I’d get trying to write a column with a 
sick I key. 

Vegas was plenty okay despite the dust 
storms and the American Legion con- 
vention with Harry Truman, Bob Ken- 
nedy, and J. Edgar Hoover in town. The 
mighty bicep we developed at the slot 
machines proved rather expensive though 
husband John’s less strenuous activity at 
the Keno concessions left us with enough 
gas money to get back home. 

Out in North Las Vegas the Eugene 
Sullivans were spending a quiet evening 
at home in the den, Camille watching 
TV and Eugene pursuing the latest issue 
of THE SILENT WORKER, no less! 
Truth to tell, he was in the very middle 
of the California section of SWinging 
and wondering where the heck that Jerry 
Fail got her gift of gab when Jerry her- 
self walked in... gave him quite a start, 
it did! 


Turns out quite a few localites trav- 
ersed the L. A.-Vegas highway about the 
same time though we passed them either 
coming or going somewhere en route; 
Dwight and Hannah Holmes, Patsy Gaff- 
ney, Iva DeMartini, Glen Orton, Virgil 
and Iola Luczak, among others and the 
Sullivans informed us that Frank and 
Elberta Davis had been in Diceville just 
recently. 

We got a good look at the magnificent 
new Convention Hall at Las Vegas what 
with the Legionnaires’ conclave going 
full blast. However, we opine that as a 
convention site, Las Vegas would never 
do! Its convention facilities are fabulous 
but turn a few hundred deaf convention- 
eers loose in Vegas and togetherness, at 
least as far as trying to hold a serious, 
business-like convention of the deaf, 
would be practically impossible. Still, it 
might be an idea, hunh? For some fu- 
ture time? 

IN THE MAILBAG: Bill and Muffy 
Brightwell of Pasadena postal from 
Rapid City, S. D., on a vacation trip 
cross-country. Lots of rain at Seattle, 
lots of geysers at Yellowstone, Mt. Rush- 
more—lots of curves, and the trip—lots 
of fun! Glen Orton, Iva DeMartini, and 
Virgil and Iola Luczak are deer-hunting 
over in the wilds of Nevada but Iva 
writes she hasn’t seen anything so far 
but RAIN! The Marvin Thompsons of El 
Cajon write they are packing up prepara- 
tory to moving now that they’ve sold 
their home. They’re moving into a nice 
apartment in San Diego, complete with 
& swimming pool, and opine that they’ll 
suddenly become immensely popular so- 
cially once it gets around that they can 
have guests over for a swim. However, 
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only two guests at a time so easy does 
it! They entertained quite a large group 
of their friends at the El Cajon house the 
other Sunday, a sort of farewell to Val- 
ley Village Drive after five years. 


News comes that Sue Miller, nee 
Wood, of San Diego spent several days 
in the hospital but has since returned 
home; and Pauline Putman of Los An- 
geles is due to enter a hospital for 
surgery almost any day. 

Although it may be rather late, we 
must tell you about that whee of a 
party the folks up Oakland way threw 
for Mr. and Mrs. Louis Ruggeri the past 
summer. Sarah and Louis were feted at 
a lovely reception Aug. 18 celebrating 
their silver wedding anniversary with 
Mrs. Bruns and Mrs. Maldonado serving 
tea and coffee assisted by Diana Peder- 
sen and Maria Cuencgo who helped serve 
slices of the beautifully decorated cake 
once Louis and Sarah recovered enough 
from their surprise to cut it. Good 
friends gathered from near and far to 
compliment the Ruggeris and shower 
them with gifts and cards. Responsible 
for the happy event were Mr. and Mrs. 
Emil Ladner, Mrs. Marian Kvien, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hal Ramger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Christensen, Don Ponsetti and _ sister 
Teresa Pedersen, Mr. and Mrs. Skogen, 
Anthony Young, Mr, and Mrs. Gemig- 
nani, Mr. and Mrs. Cuencgo and Miss 
Vanderlane Urry. 

Hight members of the Berkeley 
School’s 1962 graduating class are now 
enrolled at Gallaudet College: Clara Jo 
Canady, Reuben Beshears, Judith Ras- 
mus, Shirley Enos, Tommie Radford, 
Jerrold Morrison, Pearl Dahl and Don- 
ald Beaty. Everyone wishes them well in 
their studies. 

Life has taken a lively turn for Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Coble what with their five 
grandchildren now living nearby. Their 
daughter and her husband, just retired 
after nearly 22 years in the Navy, and 
their five offspring have moved out this 
way from Rhode Island and are now 
settled near the Cobles over in Burbank. 

Roger Skinner announces that the 
usual 4th Friday of the Month Social 
held by the 68 AAD basketball tourna- 
ment committee will hereafter be held 
only on the 4th Sunday of each month 
at 2 p.m. at the Los Angeles Club of the 


Deaf. Card games and the showing of 
Captioned Films are offered for the 
amusement of those wishing to attend. 

Don’t look now but it’s that time 
again ... basketball! With March and 
1963 fast approaching, the folks of the 
Hollywood host club consider their 
whole project just one hilarious mess. 
Chin up, kids—everything will fall into 
place come March—so keep plugging! 
Those of you who may not have noticed 
the ad in THE SILENT WORKER 
ought to know the date is March 27-30, 
1968, and tickets are available for 
$17.50 per at a savings of 12 bucks. Bet- 
ter still, do a little research and look up 
the ad concerning Hollywood and the 
19th Annual AAAD tournament in the 
SW! Top tune across the country—“Cal- 
ifornia, Here We Come!” 

Met up with Mr. and Mrs. Thaine 
Smith the other evening! They’ve moved 
back to SouCal after several years of liv- 
ing in Kansas. 


Eva Studebaker of Pomona was 
amongst the huge throng attending the 
Long Beach Club the other Saturday 
night and we learn that former Pomona 
residents Virgil and Emillie MecKennon 
(nee Mason) have moved to nearby 
Santa Ana which means we will be see- 
ing more of them henceforth. Although 
she recently obtained employment in 
Los A. we hear that pretty Rosalia 
Brown plans to return to San Francisco 
leaving a pall of gloom amongst local 
swains. Mr. and Mrs. LaRue were vis- 
itors to SouCal during October accom- 
panying the Homer Moulders, the Virgil 
Grimes and a bevy of other former 
Texans to the LBCD Oct. 138. 

Three of our friends have gone from 
our midst in recent weeks. Webster K. 
Winn of Los Angeles passed away after 
a long illness in September and is sur- 
vived by wife, Mary, two brothers and 
a sister. Services were conducted at 
Utter-McKinley’s Strother Hollywood 
Chapel on Hollywood Blvd. Mrs. Bill 
(Ruth) Woodward of Los Angeles died in 
a local hospital Oct. 7. Ruth had been 
ill for more than two years and though 
it was hard to accept, death gave her 
surcease from almost constant suffering. 
Services were held the following Wednes- 
day in the Little Church of the 
Flowers, Forest Lawn Memorial Park, 
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in Glendale. Grace M. Noah, beloved 
mother of Mrs. B. N. Whitnall, grand- 
mother of Mrs. Jacqueline Ferguson and 
Patrick L. Whitnall, passed away at the 
age of 86 in mid-October. Services were 
held in the Wee Kirk o’ the Heather at 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park in Glen- 
dale. Friends everywhere send heartfelt 
condolences to Mary Winn, to Bill 
Woodward, to Mrs. Whitnall, and to all 
the other members of the bereaved 
families. 


Marion Schlessinger and Elaine From- 
berg directed a very fine show Nov. 3, 
“The Cat and The Canary,” out at the 
Women’s University Club in Los A, with 
SRO when the 300 or so seating space 
was sold out. Members of the cast in- 
cluded Elaine and Marion, Becky Gross- 
man, Eva Kruger, Ben Kronick, David 
Balacaier, Myron Goldman, Abe Win- 
zelberg, Hyman Aheroni and Morton 
Steinberg with scenery designed by Abe 
Grossman and Elliott Fromberg and 
make-up by Esther Aheroni and Nancy 
Golowen. All proceeds from the enter- 
taining event went to bolster the Temple 
Beth Solomon Building Fund. 

Also performing to an almost full 
house at Los A’s Patriotic Hall Sept. 29, 
the Hollywood Club’s ’63 AAAD tourna- 
ment committee staged a Variety Show 
with Florian Caligiuri as MC. Henry 
Johnson, O. K. Sandager, Odean Ras- 
mussen, Verda Smith, Pollai Bennett and 
Karen Roach gave really colorful enter- 
tainment with a skit in a Hawaiian set- 
ting. Odean Rasmussen and Peggy Rat- 
tan confused everybody with a skit enti- 
tled “Confusion” and Eva Kruger and 
Henry Winicki gave out with “Buy My 
Violets” (few recognized Eva in that 
black wig). Roger Skinner, complete with 
toothbrush and bath towel, delighted the 
folks in “Pacing by the Bathroom” with 
Odean Rasmussen. And then, the main 
event “Love from a Stranger’’ produced 
and directed by Esther Egger and Joe 
DiVita and interpreted by Dorothy Ge- 
richs Cox, kept folks in suspense the rest 
of the evening. Stars of the show were 
Karen Roach and Herb Schreiber, sup- 
ported by Henry Winicki, Phyllis New- 
man, Peggy Rattan, Art Newman, Henry 
Johnson and Pollai Bennett. 

Hal and Millie Rosenfield put one 
over on Ruth and Roger Skinner Sun- 
day, Oct. 14, by inviting them to lunch 
and then taking ’em out for a drive end- 
ing up at the Los Angeles Club around 
2 p.m. where more than a_ hundred 
friends of the Skinners had gathered to 
surprise them on their 10th wedding an- 
niversary. We lost out on the happy oc- 
casion so had to press Ruth for details 
... but Ruth is so het-up with plans for 
the up-coming Nov. 24 fund-raising 
event for the Home for the Aged Deaf 
that she could talk of little else. Anyway 
we know that folks showered them with 
lovely gifts and a wad of folding green 
and the members of the committee pre- 
sented Ruth and Roger with a four-foot 
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Bill and Elsie Reynolds are shown in front of 
their new home at 4190 South Bannock, Engle- 
wood, Colorado. 


long hot buffet tray and electric bun- 
warmer. They’ll use the cash gifts to buy 
something for their home and then plan 
to invite folks over to see the purchase. 
Engineering the gathering for Ruth and 
Roger were: the Rosenfields, Weiners, 
Aheronis, Fahrs, Cowans, Kwitkies, 
Mebanes, Massars, Newmans, Pasleys, 
the Aldrick Yates, Bob and Mary Brown, 
Mary Thompson, Joy Canfield, the Scrib- 
ners, Rattans, Baldwins, Eggers and the 
Brandts. Yes, it was a real surprise 
party and it isn’t easy to keep Ruth and 
Roger in the dark as to what’s in the air! 

Now Ruth is anticipating quite a turn- 
out at the Nov. 24 affair, “Around the 
World in 12 Hours”. . . a show that will 
begin at 12 noon and end at 12 mid- 
night at the L. A. Club. Prizes will be 
drawn every hour on the hour with all 
sorts of going-ons by way of entertain- 
ment around the clock and a _ special 
$1.50 dinner is scheduled for from 4 to 
7 p.m. Various CAD chapters as well as 
several local clubs are giving plays and 
short skits whilst other groups are con- 
tributing via cash donations to the 
Home. Prizes are being donated by local 
merchants and all proceeds from the 
day-long activity will go into the New 
Home building fund. Next time you visit 
the Los A. or Long Beach Clubs, be sure 
to drop some coins into the glass jars 
prominently displayed... ’tis a worthy 
cause and we tender all due praise to 
Ruth Skinner and members of her hard- 
working committee for such concen- 
trated effort. 

News comes that Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Aless of Los Angeles are returning to 
Chicago and will leave Los Angeles Nov. 
4, All of us regret to see them go and 
hope they’ll be back for the AAAD Na- 
tionals in March. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Collins have 
moved to California from Laurens, S.C., 
and are making their home in nearby 
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Gardena, They and the four little Col- 
linses are a welcome addition to SouCal. 

Postcard from Bill and Bunny White 
of Sacramento tells us they have finally 
moved into the new house in nearby 
North Highlands and Bunny says it was 
plenty hectic with the old house rented 
out and the new one not yet completely 
finished. They had to put everything in 
storage, even the dog, heh, and the re- 
cent rains up there almost resulted in 
one of our Downey Avenue floods, ac- 
cording to Bunny. Anyhow, the Whites 
should be moved in and settled ere very 
long and all okay in time for Christmas. 

Plans are afoot for another cruise 
aboard the Showboat Princess soon after 
the holidays and we’ve been kept busy 
denying rumors that the Princess has 
been ordered to blockade duty ’cause of 
the current crisis. 

As we finish this we learn via a hasty 
missive from Honolulu that Iva DeMar- 
tini changed planes there Oct. 23 en 
route to Manila where husband Ed is in 
hospital suffering from a heart attack. 
Ed was taken off the President Taft and 
it is doubtful he can be moved for two 
or three weeks and Iva will stay in Ma- 
nila until he is able to be brought home 
to Monterey Park. 


Nebraska .. . 


Blanche Andrews, Altadena, Cal., 
spent a week in the mountains last sum- 
mer with her sister and niece. 

June Cowger Pleake, Omaha, went to 
Muskegon, Mich., for three weeks in 
July to sell her house there. 

Ronald James and famliy of Oakland, 
Cal,, were visitors to Omaha late in July 
and on the 28th, nearly 75 deaf gathered 
at a reception at the NSD to visit them 
and also the James Kudrna family of 
Carbondale, Ill. It was also a pretty fair 
class reunion of the 1945 NSD class with 
half of the members being there. Mem- 
bers of the class present were Melvin 
Horton, LaVonne Boone, Irene Leavitt, 
Norbert Knobbe, Sidney Hruza, Mar- 
cella Cox, Ronald James, and Arthur 
Nelson. While Ronald was in Nebraska, 
he also visited his parents at Columbus. 

Roger and Shirley Fuller spent a week 
visiting her parents in Valentine, Neb., 
and then his parents in Arkansas. 

The Roy Sparks family of Omaha 
took their vacation in August. They had 
a nice visit with the Dean Cosner family 
of Gillette, Wyo. They also stopped to 
see the Early David (Hope Bristol) fam- 
ily at Fort Morgan, Col., and also vis- 
ited relatives in Nebraska. 

The Dean Cosner family sent a card 
to the Leavitts late in August from 
Madison, Mich. They had already been 
to the St. Paul Zoo, Fort Mitchell, the 
Mackinac Bridge and other points of in- 
terest and then were on their way to the 
Ford Museum at Dearborn, Mich, 

Fannie Lindberg, Virgie Deurmyer 
and June Collamore were at the Lincoln 


Airport to meet Ann and Frank Bene- 
dict Aug. 31. The Benedicts were due to 
arrive there from Oklahoma on their re- 
turn trip from California. The Benedicts 
never did arrive at the airport because 
of plane trouble en route, but the girls 
got the autograph of Henry Fonda, the 
movie star, who did show up. Ann and 
Frank eventually arrived in Lincoln by 
way of a taxicab from Beatrice, Neb. 

Glenn and Leona Ogier, Wakefield, 
Neb., were guests of the Leavitt family 
September 1-2 and went to the State 
Fair with the Leavitts. A small reception 
in their honor was held on Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Lawrence and 
Terry, after a week’s visit with relatives 
of Eddie in Colorado, drove to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and other points of interest 
in the East to use up the remaining two 
weeks of their vacation. 

Mrs. Rosa Henricksen with her daugh- 
ter and son from Washington, D. C., 
came west in June. They stopped in Lin- 
coln to visit relatives and while there 
they visited Mr. and Mrs. Burlew and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sabin. 

Mary Smrha of Milligan is now in the 
Friend Hospital Annex at Friend, Neb. 
She retired recently from the position of 
vice president of the bank of Milligan 
after working there for 52 years. 

Katherine Babcock and her mother 
spent the first week of August with rela- 
tives in Lincoln and called on the Bill 
Sabins, the John Reeds and the John 
Burlews. 

Mrs, Bernice Kuster left Omaha by 
plane on Aug. 23 for Seattle, Wash., 
where she expects to live with her daugh- 
ter at 8685 41st St. Ave. W., Seattle 99, 
Wash. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Boone and Mr. and 
Mrs, Everett Winters were the only ones 
from Omaha to attend the Kansas re- 
union. There were 426 at the banquet 
from all over the U. S. with the oldest 
graduate being 96 years old. On their re- 
turn to Omaha, the Everett Winters took 
Mrs. Joe Weber of Olathe with them to 
visit friends and relatives in Nebraska. 
She was a visitor at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Doral Owens in Kearney for sev- 
eral days. 

Dale Snodgrass has returned to live at 
Hastings, Neb., after a long stay in 
California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Hawkins of Burl- 
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ington, W. Va., also attended the Kansas 
reunion and visited relatives at Hebron 
and Grafton and the John Scheneman 
family in Omaha. Glenn has a 375-acre 
farm in West Virginia on which he now 
has several hundred head of beef cattle. 
Even with the help of one of his sons, 
the farm and his teaching duties at the 
School for Deaf at Ronmey, he manages 
to keep quite busy. 


A reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ronald Sutcliffe (nee Agnes Dunn) of 
Washington, D. C., was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Don Jeck of Omaha 
early in August. The Sutcliffes were mar- 
ried July 14 by the Rev. Harry Hoemann 
of Washington, D. C. Agnes and Ronald 
are both 1960 graduates of Gallaudet 
College and both are employed at the 
college. Agnes is a graduate of the Ne- 
braska School and Ronald of the Iowa 
School. 


Tony Palermo was a visitor in Omaha 
and Lincoln in July. He stopped to visit 
the Bob Lindberg family and other 
friends in Lincoln. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Payne are new- 
comers from Tennessee who are now liv- 
ing at Cozad, Neb. They have a baby 
daughter, Mary Lou, born July 25. 


On the sick list recently were Donald 
Stewart and Valdis Zegelis of Lincoln 
and June Stafford of Omaha. 


Enos Cunningham, a NSD graduate, 
and his wife of Detroit, Mich., were the 
guests of the Leonard Egglestons of 
Omaha late in July. 


The Gerald Sparks family of Cali- 
fornia were visitors in Omaha during 
August. 


The Leavitt family took two weeks of 
their vacation the last of August. Part of 
this time was spent at home, helping en- 
tertain Irene’s sister Frieda and her fam- 
ily of New Kensington, Pa., and Berton’s 
sister Lois and her four kids from Okla- 
homa, but the Leavitts managed to spend 
three days at Harlan Dam where they 
had the use of a friend’s house trailer, 
and another three days at Johnson Lake. 
They visited the Doral Owens family on 
the way to Johnson Lake and on the re- 
turn trip they stopped to see the Jack 
Cafferty family at Hastings. While there 
they had a short visit with Doris and 
Jerry Badman who stopped in Hastings 
on their way to Colorado for the Labor 
Day weekend. 


Mrs. Fred Brown of Casper, Wyo., was 
the guest of the Dean Cosners for a 
week late in July. 


The families of Robert Lindberg and 
Berton Leavitt and Jim and Dot Wiegand 
spent August 1-5 at Lake Okoboji, Ia., 
and Herb and Virgie Deurmeyer joined 
them on Aug. 2. The occasion was the 
Midwest Deaf Golf Association’s annual 
tournament. Bob Lindberg finished in 
fifth place with Herb tied for sixth place 
one stroke behind him. 
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Howard and Eunice Kling and How- 
ard’s sister Shirley visited relatives in 
Tigard and Portland, Ore., and the 
World’s Fair at Seattle. Howard and 
Eunice met Howard Wood and Jim Nel- 
son at the Seattle Club for Deaf. On 
their way home they were surprised to 
meet Miss Harris, a matron at NSD, on 
the train. 


A card came from Ellen Stewart of 
Washington, D. C., during the early part 
of August. She was at Tekamah, Neb., 
at that time and was planning to be in 
the Nebraska-Kansas area for nearly a 
month to visit relatives and friends. 


The Fred Cox family of Omaha an- 
nounced the birth of a son in the latter 
part of August. 


Mr, and Mrs. Jack Gannon of Omaha 
were another couple who managed to 
make the trip to the World’s Fair. 


A reception was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Benedict of Lincoln 
during the second week of August in 
honor of Frank and Ann Benedict of 
Cincinnati and Howard and _ Libby 
Schwartz of St. Louis. The foursome 
with the Benedict children, Dwight and 
Holly, had stopped in Lincoln to leave 
the two children with their grandparents 
while they went to California, Las Vegas 
and other points west. Most of the guests 
had previously met Howard and Libby 
at the Midwest Golf Tournament. 

The deaf girls’ bowling team will be 
under the sponsorship of Jerry Badman 
of DeWitt this year, bowling as “Bad- 
man’s Antiques” on Wednesday nights at 
Bowl Mor. Dot Wiegand is bowling with 
a hearing team. The deaf men bowl] under 
the same sponsor “Harvest House 
Bakery” Thursday nights at the Plaza 
Lanes. 
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On November 4, Indianapolis friends of Mr. and Mrs. Harold C. Larsen gave a reception in ob- 
servance of their 25th wedding anniversary—which was actually August 21. The Larsens are 
both teachers at the Indiana School for the Deaf. He is an instructor in graphic arts, and she 
teaches an upper primary class. In the above picture Duncan, one of their two sons, was a bit too 
late buttoning his shirt collar for the picture. Mr. Larsen is holding a ‘'25" outlined by silver 
dollars. The huge cake and the money tree which featured the occasion are also to be seen. 


Kansas ... 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Culver, Colby, 
visited the Richard Jennings family at 
Arnett, Okla., in August. The Culvers 
left their children with his mother at 
Claflin, Kan., while they attended the 
KAD convention at Olathe. 


Mrs. Fred Walker and son David, 
Wichita, spent two weeks during the 
summer with her grandparents at Cabot, 
Ark. 


Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy Davis, Chicago, 
Ill., stopped to visit the George Harms, 
Wichita, en route home from a trip to 
the Far West. 

Mr. and Mrs. Levi Carter, Hunting- 
ton, Cal., visited her daughters, Susie 
and Emily at Ford, Kan., last summer. 
The Carters spent 10 days as the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Johnsons, 
Wichita. They also were houseguests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dibble. They. were 
dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Harms. The Carters returned home Oct. 
10. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Tompkins and 
their two daughters, Kansas City, Kan., 
visited the Clarence Johnsons at Wich- 
ita in August. The Tompkins attended 
the wedding of his niece. 

Mrs. Wayne Spears, nee Della Miller, 
Los Angeles, Cal., came home on Au- 
gust 10. She and her mother, Mrs. Ray 
Miller, attended the KAD convention. 
Mr. Spears arrived on August 25 to 
spend a few days with the Millers. The 
Spears visited his folks in Oklahoma be- 
fore they drove back to California. 

The Francis Sracks enjoyed their two- 
week vacation in a lovely cabin at 
Woodland Park, Col. 

In September the Carl Munzes and 
the Ed McGuires, Wichita, helped the 
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Roy Dillmans, Newton, fix their house 
roof. They also helped Mrs.  Prudine 
Pickett celebrate her 68th birthday with 
ice cream and cake. 

The Wichita Delta Masons held their 
annual picnic at Fairmount Park shelter 
house on Sept. 2. Out-of-town visitors 
were Marvin Peiman, Vassar; Frank 
Dohrmann, Great Bend; Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd Brown, New Cambria; Alex Be- 
noit, Salina; Mr. and Mrs. Bill Fansler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Kelley, all of To- 
peka; Dorothy Stahmer, Enid, Okla.; 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Koons, Sr., Des 
Moines, Ia. Bill Doonan and Jerry Crabb 
had charge of the picnic. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Koons, Sr., Des 
Moines, Ia., visited their son, Capt. C. R. 
Koons, Jr., who is a navigator at the 
Schillings AFB at Samilna. The son 
brought his parents to the Masonic pic- 
nic. Mrs. Archie Grier and Mrs. Koons 
were schoolmates in the Iowa School. 

Billy Vann was accompanied by Rob- 
ert Fisher, Dennis Rodgers and Wilma 
Lawson, all of Wichita, on a trip to 
Greensburg Sept. 8. They visited the 
famous man-made well there. Velma 
Thompson who had spent a week with 
her parents at Protection returned with 
them, 

Sally Hottle and Velma Thompson en: 
trained to Washington, D. C., on Sept. 12 
to enroll for their second year at Gallau- 
det College. There are now 11 Kansas 
students at the college. 

Recent hospital patients: Clarence 
Johnson and Wyatt Weaver, Wichita. 

Mrs. Ivan Curtis, nee May Koehn, 
Washington, D. C., flew to Wichita Sept. 
12 to spend several days with her 
brother, Otis Koehn, and family. The 
Koehns took her to Montezuma where 
Mrs. Curtis visited her mother and other 
relatives. Mrs. Curtis returned to Wich- 
ita on the 22nd. She enjoyed visiting her 
old friends at the WAD social in the eve- 
ning. The Koehns drove her to Olathe 


on the 28rd to visit her sister, Mrs. 
Willis Ayers, nee Susie Koehn, Mr. 
Ayers, and her two nephews. She re- 


turned home by jet Sept. 25. 

Recent weddings: Mrs. Carolyn Wern- 
er, nee McCullough, Kansas City, Mo., 
and George Ellis, Wichita, Sept. 15. 
They are residing in Wichita. He is with 
the Fairfax Bakery. Tom Allen, formerly 
of Wichita, and Jeanne Edgar, Elkhorn, 
Neb., at Topeka Sept. 15: They are re- 
siding at Cherry Hill, N. J., where the 
groom is employed as engineer in struc- 
tural design with the Vertol Division of 
Boeing Airplane Co. at Eddystone, Pa. 
Don Miller, Hutchinson, and Mrs. Edith 
Potts Harbay, Sunflower, at Hutchinson 
Sept. 22. They are making their home 
there where Mr. Miller is employed at 
the Cessna plant. Larry McMahon and 
Josephine Garcia at Garden City Sept. 
1. They are living in that city. Mr. Mc- 
Mahon is with Elliot’s Printers. 

Mrs. Paul Fager was guest of honor 
at a baby shower at the home of Mrs. 
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Carl Rose on Sept. 18. Cohostesses were 
Mrs. Edward McGuire and Mrs. Carl 
Munz, 

Hot dogs and watermelon were en- 
joyed by the Wichita Riverside Christian 
Silent Group in the fellowship room of 
the church instead of at Park Villa Sept. 
20. 

Engagement announcement: Velma 
Joyce Thompson and Billy Charles 
Vann. They both are graduates of Kan- 
sas School. Velma is now at the Gallau- 
det College. Mr. Vann is with the Bond 
Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otis Koehn, Wichita, 
were honored upon their 25th wedding 
anniversary at their home Sept. 9. Be- 
tween two and five o’clock about 100 peo- 
ple came in to congratulate and wish 
them happiness. A wishing well was 
filled generously with money gifts, Host- 
esses were Mrs. Floyd Ellinger, Mrs. 
Dean Vanatta, Mrs. Earl Nyquist, 
Misses Willa Field, Doris Heil and Paul- 
ine Conwell, 

Miss Sharon Walker, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been in Wichita several weeks with 
her aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Davis. She is now working part-time at 
Stock Yards Bank. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Foreman, 
Lowell, Ark., were in Wichita, visiting 
her brother and family the third week 
of September. They called at the WAD 
the evening of Sept. 22. 

Wichita Association of the Deaf offi- 
cers for 1963 are: Otis Koehn, president; 
Wyatt Weaver, vice president; Fern 
Foltz, secretary; Doris Heil, treasurer; 
and Darrell Green, assistant treasurer. 
New members of the board of directors, 
to serve 1963-1964 are: Pauline Conwell, 
Donald Funke, Floyd Ellinger, Mrs. 
Dorothy Ruge and Robert Fisher. 

On Sept. 22 the Wichita club showed 
the captioned movie, “The Sea Hawk.” 
At each captioned film showing, there 
is always a good crowd. 

On Oct. 7 Sam Unruh, Coffeyville, and 
Lester Prahl, Independence, visited 
George Ellinger and his folks at Wich- 
ita. Mr, Prahl is a new Kansas resident, 
coming from Mattoon, Ill. He was grad- 
uated from the Illinois School last 
spring. He is a linotype operator at In- 
dependence. 

Harry Spruell, Park City, thought a 
tiger at Riverside Park Zoo at Wichita 
liked him and reached through the bars 
to pet it. The tiger responded like a tiger 
by biting off the end of his index finger 
Oct. 7. 

* ok x 


Chicago... 


Regina Vedrine, with 10 years service, 
retired at Chicago Lock Co. Aug. 3. 
Twenty friends honored her with a fare- 
well party Aug. 12. Mrs. David Eck- 
strom gave another party in Regina’s 
honor Aug. 15 after which Regina 
moved to Omro, Wis., to live with her 
son and his family. 


Gertrude Deitch was involved in an 
automobile accident some time _ back 
while on her way to visit hubby Sol at 
Weiss Memorial where Sol was recuper- 
ating from surgery. Gertie suffered from 
a severe whiplash, back injuries and leg 
bruises and was hospitalized herself for 
10 days two floors below Sol. Also hos- 
pitalized with serious smashup injuries 
were Bub Dietrich and his daughter, 
Dee. 


Joseph Miller attended his first alumni 
reunion in 58 years at the Missouri 
School in Fulton early this fall. After 
three days of whooping it up with for- 
mer classmates, Joe spent a week with 
brother Eddie in St. Louis. 


Genevieve Cummings and her family, 
the Eberles of Cedar Rapids, had a tear- 
ful reunion with her long lost brother, 
Stanley Eberle of Omaha. Stanley left 
the family farm, then near Mechanics- 
ville, Ia., in 1930 to strike out on his 
own. His trail led to many spots in the 
nation and the family lost track of him 
when they moved to Cedar Rapids in 
1936. When the brother finally returned 
to Mechanicsville he was informed his 
whole family had been killed in a car- 
train crash and after he located graves 
which he believed to be those of his 
family he resigned himself to their fate. 
However the Eberles of Cedar Rapids 
never gave up the search for him and 
finally in late summer, 1962, 32 years 
after he left home, they located him thru 
a family friend who had moved to 
Omaha. 


The Harwood Heights Little League 
Dodgers team on which Mike Sullivan, 
son of Frank, was second baseman won 
the championship on the Northwest side 
for the ’62 season. 


Pat and Jean Fitzpatrick paid $10 
apiece for seats at Comiskey Park to 
witness the Patterson-Liston champion- 
ship prizefight. After two measly min- 
utes, as everybody now knows, the big 
show was over and the Fitzes still had 
their popcorn to munch! At least that 
(the popcorn) lasted 10 minutes. 

The Arthur Bellings were feted on 
their 20th wedding anniversary at a 
party given by Mattie Badofsky and a 
committee of 18 at the CCD Aug. 12. 
John D. Sullivan reminisced about the 
Bellings’ salad days. Al Maierhofer and 
Ed Sharpnack amused the crowd with 
jokes and Eliz Maiworm sang “20 
Years,” 

The Steve Beleznays celebrated their 
25th hitching date Aug. 25. Ted and 
Anna Tuleja chalked up their 20th wed- 
ding anniversary Sept. 14. Three couples 
observed their wedding date on Oct. 4; 
the Donald Connors and the Julius 
Dhondts, both 21 years, and the Frank 
Sullivans, 17 years . . the John B. 
Davises were married 10 years Oct. 11. 

Visitors in town during the past 
month were Lil Andrewjeski of Akron, 
who stayed with the John D. Sullivans 
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for a few hours, and the Norman Feigs 
and the Harry Litwitchs, both of NYC, 
who were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Solo- 
mon Deitch. Meyer Lief, also of NYC, 
came here for the Jewish High Holiday 
services conducted by Rabbi Silver... 
Lorraine Sullivan trained to Oscow, 
Mich., to join her parents who came 
from West Virginia for a week’s visit 
with Lorraine’s sister and family of Os- 
cow... Fannie Buckner, 93, had a re- 
union, the first in 30 years, with her only 
living first cousin, Nellie Landis, 81, of 
Detroit who is also deaf. 


JACKSONVILLE BITS... Chicago- 
ans who attended the annual homecom- 
ing events at the ISD on Oct. 6 were the 
Richard Tanzars, Len Warshawsky, John 
Tubergen, James McCloud and the Bur- 
ris brothers, Percy and Doug. Alumni 
and friends heard state and alumni of- 
ficials at a dedication ceremony name 
the vocational department building after 
Henry A. Molohon, a deaf woodwork- 
ing teacher who has contributed 52 
years of service to the deaf. Fred Tay- 
lor, ex of our town, now works in a 
Jacksonville print shop ... Mrs. James 
N. Orman was scheduled to undergo a 
major operation in mid-October. 


The Jewish High Holy Days were 
celebrated here in Chicago at Temple 
Beth-El for the first time for deaf and 
hard-of-hearing members of the HAD of 
Chicago, Student Rabbi Alton Silver, 
himself deaf, conducted the special serv- 
ices for Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kip- 
pur both orally and in sign language. 
Rabbi Silver, a native Chicagoan, is a 
1961 Gallaudet graduate. After he com- 
pletes his studies at the Hebrew Union 
College he will be the first and only deaf 
man to become a rabbi for the Jewish 
deaf. Music at the two holy day services 
was sung by Abberlae Rovell, an aunt of 
Leonard Warshawsky, and accompanied 
by a sign language choir of Ruth Gold- 
sand, Mary Goldstein, Celia Warshaw- 
sky and Betty Lerner. The services and 
choir singers were seen on television and 
TV newscaster Alex Drier who witnessed 
the telecast commented “They sang with 
their hands and their hearts.” 


James and Terry McCloud quietly dis- 
solved their marriage in Divorce Court 
Oct. 8. 


The Lowell Myers welcomed their 
first image, a son, in October as did the 
George Grants. 

Cora O’Neil, 82, who has been bed- 
ridden eight months with a broken hip, is 
now able to walk again with the aid of 
a walker. 

Elsie Carlson died of a heart attack 
Oct. 17 at the home of her only daugh- 
ter who resides in Ohio. Her body was 
brought back to Chicago for funeral 
services and burial. Mrs. Carlson also 
leaves two sons. She was the first wife 
of the late Thomas W. Cain. 

CALLA-FORN-YAA CALLING... 
Minnie Kelly and Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
Leiter are preparing to return to the 
West Coast before Old Man Winter 
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kicks up a fuss. Minnie and the Leiters 
have been in town since the end of Au- 
gust.—Terry Feeley, 1028 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Oak Park, Il. 
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Alabama .. . 


The following was contributed by 
Mrs. Carol Hall, 2052 - 21st Avenue, So., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The gang that went off to Panama 
City, Fla., recently are still talking about 
the 84 pounds of red snappers they 
caught while deep-sea fishing. Amongst 
those who went on the three-day outing 
were Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Chappell and 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Buell Arnold, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Clark and daugh- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Wright Gilchrist and 
daughter, and Mr. and Mrs, Kenneth 
Holland and children, all residents of 
Talladega. 

Mrs. Melvin Weil took off on num- 
erous trips during the past summer, and 
as this is written she is visiting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Gilbert Akers has spent quite some 
time in the hospital where he under- 
went three operations. 

Carol Hall became ill en route to 
Erie, Pa., on vacation early last summer 
and landed in the hospital for immedi- 
ate surgery. So sudden was it that she 
was up and out of bed before most of 
her friends even knew she was sick. 

Also recently hospitalized was Mrs. 
Ralph Jenkins who underwent. surgery 
but is home now and doing nicely. 

The Bill Halls along with Mr. and 
Mrs, Ray Hipp and Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Chapman, and all their offspring, 
spent a short vacation at Panama City, 
Fla., and missed out on the big to-do at 
the time of the big AAD 50th anniver- 
sary gathering at the Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel in Birmingham last August. 

ASD lost its homecoming game to the 
Tennessee School boys Oct. 7, but 
everyone had fun and noticed at the 
alumni gathering afterward were Mrs. 
Cecil (Ethel) Dover of Birmingham, and 
Mrs. Ulysses (Savada) Moody of Law- 
renceburg Tenn., Mr. Little, Harold 
Lloyd, Billie Smith, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bill White, all of Atlanta, as well as 
quite a few from Tennessee including 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Grubbs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moody, Gillie Hughes, and John 
Redick. Also noticed were Mr. and Mrs. 
William Summers with their cute little 
baby. Mrs. Summers is the former 
Dorothy Artis and hails from the ASD. 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl L. Birdwell and Mrs. 
Louise Wohlford of Montgomery were 
also amongst the huge crowd. 

During the alumni reception following 
the big game, Mr. William F, Grace was 
given a surprise by all his former pupils, 
a handmade album cabinet for his stamp 
collection plus an electric blanket and a 
sum of money. Mr. Grace retired in 
May 1962 after 42 years at the Ala- 
bama School but is still fondly remem- 
bered by all his former pupils as was 
evident at the time they gathered to 
honor him. 

By the way, our alma mater desper- 


ately needs a new bus and all you 
alumni and friends wishing to help may 
mail contributions to Harry L. Baynes in 
care of the Alabama School at Talla- 
dega. Please make all checks payable to 
the “Bus Fund.” 

Taking in the recent bowling tourna- 
ment at Atlanta, Ga., and on the team 
from Birmingham were Maggie Hipp, 
Doris Chapman, Pauline Stephens, Lyn- 
ara Hogg and Carol Hall. Team was 
sponsored by NFSD Auxiliary No. 139. 
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Florida... 


Mrs. Lillie Jacobson (nee Blachschleg- 
er) writes of a trip of interest last sum- 
mer. She says: “On June 27 I flew by 
jet to Los Angeles, Cal. I stayed there 
three weeks. Went to Disneyland for a 
day, to San Francisco, for four days in 
Portland at the Oregon Association of 
the Deaf convention, and at last spent 
nine days seeing the World’s Fair in Se- 
attle. The fair indeed was wonderful and 
beautiful, but I do not believe it was 
quite as large as earlier world fairs, held 
at New York and Chicago. I am plan- 
ning to visit the next World’s Fair. It 
will be staged in New York City in 
1964. Leaving the Seattle fair, I went to 
Bismarck, N. D., for four days, then on 
to Kansas City for two weeks. Next, I 
arrived in Washington, D. C., to attend 
the National Congress of Jewish Deaf for 
a week. Next I was in Baltimore, Md., 
for three days. Then I went to New 
York City for a week. From there, my 
travels led to Rochester, N. Y., to be at 
the Empire State Association of the 
Deaf convention. There were about 250 
persons present. I flew to Miami, Fla., 
on Sept. 3. I enjoyed a wonderful sum- 
mertime.” 

* * & 


New York... 


The following was sent in by Morris 
Davis, 1883 Clinton Ave., Bronx 57, 
NieY 

John Mare Haber returned to New 
York from an extended tour in the mid- 
east and Israel Aug. 27 which took up 
nearly two months. He visited the Helen 
Keller Deaf Club which came into being 
a few years ago financed by contribu- 
tions from the Hebrew Association of 
the Deaf and other New Yorkers. Mr. 
Haber says he enjoyed meeting the deaf 
in Tel-Aviv, Israel’s most modern city. 

At the Metropolitan Dramatic Club 
meeting Sept. 21, Mrs. Anne Maldonado 
regretfully tendered her resignation as 
treasurer. The Maldonados are expect- 
ing a blessed event anon. The member- 
ship gave Anne a standing vote of 
appreciation for her long years of serv- 
ice to the club. Joseph Hines, Jr., was 
elected treasurer. 

On Sept, 22 there was a reunion cele- 
bration and social gathering at Simon 
and Dora Sauer’s home. Gid and Bessie 
Berman, Harry and Ida Gutschneider, 
Peter and Jeanetta Kempf, Rose Her- 
lands, Sylvia Chaucer, Mary Sidransky, 
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your reporter and his wife Eva Davis 
enjoyed themselves playing cards, talk- 
ing, eating and making merry with the 
Sauers who showed engrossing memen- 
toes of their recent auto junket to the 
West. 

Ann Margaret, daughter of Joseph 
and Margaret Pillittiere, and Joseph Bal- 
samo were united in holy matrimony at 
St. Helena’s Church in the Bronx on 
Sept. 15 with a dinner reception for over 
150 guests following the ceremony. 
Among the deaf people present were the 
parents of the bride and the bride’s 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hines, Sr., and the bride’s uncle, Joseph 
Hines, Jr. 

Mrs. Anne Maldonado resigned her 
job as an IBM typist Sept. 28th. The 
firm of Dun and Bradstreet where she 
has worked the past seven years pre- 
sented her with a baby carriage and sev- 
eral other gifts. 

Max and Leah Purcell of Liverpool, 
England, left the United States on Oct. 
17 via jetliner with great regret after a 
four-week vacation with Mrs. Purcell’s 
sisters and brothers in New York. They 
visited their former schoolmates, this 
writer and his wife Eva Davis, on Oct. 
8 and after supper with us, we took 
them to the HAD clubrooms. They en- 
joyed watching the free movie “Me and 
the Colonel” with captions. The Purcells 
were amazed at the large crowd of 
members at the HAD and they spoke 
of coming here again in 1964 to take in 
the New York World’s Fair. 


Dr. Frisina in Hong Kong 
As UNESCO Consultant 


Dr. Robert. Frisina, director of the 
Hearing and Speech Center of Gallaudet 
College, has been appointed by the di- 
rector-general of UNESCO to serve as 
consultant to the Department of Educa- 
tion of Hong Kong, China, for a two- 
month period, Nov. 1, 1962, to Jan. 1, 
1963. 


Dr. Frisina has been assigned to this 
position to plan a program for the edu- 
cation of deaf children in Hong Kong 
and to provide technical assistance on 
electronic hearing equipment and on 
diagnostic and treatment facilities re- 
lated to hearing impairment. He will 
work in cooperation with the director of 
the Department of Education of Hong 
Kong. 

Dr. Frisina, who joined the Gallaudet 
staff in 1956, is considered by many to 
be one of the most outstanding special- 
ists in the field of audiology and of the 
hearing impaired child. In addition to 
his duties at Gallaudet College, he is 
consultant to the Department of Ma- 
ternal Health and Child Welfare of the 
D. C. Department of Public Health, a 
position he has filled since 1957. 

Before coming to Gallaudet, he was 
chief clinician in the Children’s Hearing 
and Aphasia Clinic and assistant pro- 
fessor of audiology at Northwestern 
University. 
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4014 Saline Street 


Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania 


We are all familiar with the oft- 
repeated claim that television, in depict- 
ing crime, is corrupting the youth of the 
nation. The criticism of television cen- 
ters on its glorifying the criminal and, 
more specifically, on its revealing his 
“modus operandi.” 


Thus does youth get ideas of behavior 
it would not otherwise have entertained. 
The simplicity with which a misde- 
meanor is committed (on television) may 
embolden unthinking youth. 


The ease of performance and the ap- 
parent difficulty of detection induce a 
sense of invincibility and a determina- 
tion to attempt duplication of an act. 

The urge to perform an act which an 
individual may be well aware is “beyond 
the pale” may result from straightened 
circumstances which tend, to the indi- 
vidual’s mind, to justify the act and to 
immunize him, to a degree, to sub- 
sequent rebuke and reprimand, if 
“caught in the act.” 

“Youth” is a very general term which 
applies to ALL youth—including those 
bereft of hearing although rarely, if 
ever, has television been specifically ac- 
cused of contributing to the delinquency 
of a deaf minor. 

And probably none of us ever 
imagined that deaf children succumb as 
do hearing children to waywardness al- 
though similarly exposed to it on tele- 
vision, though only visually (which is an 
important consideration). At least, if 
deaf children have been apprehended in 
the act of a wrongdoing, the fact of 
their deafness may have been withheld 
by juvenile authorities dealing with such 
situations. 

I think it highly improbable that the 
deafness of a child would be withheld 
in the case of the sort. 

I know that certain uncommendable 
acts have been committed by deaf chil- 
dren such as petty pilfering at local 
stores but this type of anti-social be- 
havior has ante-dated television, What I 
am driving at is the influence of tele- 
vision on youths who would shrink from 
outright pilfering and petty thievery. 

‘Recently a deaf child in midteens told 
me of obtaining a Christmas present in 
a department store at nearly one-third 
of its regular price. Since it was a pre- 
Christmas purchase, I was surprised. 

“Was the price of the article reduced,” 
I asked. 

“No, it was not. Do you know how 
I did it?” the child eagerly asked. 

Unconscious of and unsuspecting what 
was coming on, I pursued the subject. 
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“Was the sales person a friend who 
gave you a good price?” 

With all the candor of youth in the. 
presence of a trusted friend, the child 
said, “No, I just switched price tags.” 

I asked if the clerk had not noted that 
the quality of the article selected was not 
in the price range of the tag. No, the 
clerk had not. Obviously it was a new 
clerk hired temporarily until Christmas. 

I said that switching price tags was 
wrong and dishonest and asked: “Who 
ever taught you to do such a thing?” 

Instantly the child regretted having 
told me of the incident and its defense 
mechanism was up. 

“Don’t blame me,” the child artlessly 
pleaded, “I learned it from television,” 

Before dropping the subject, I asked 
one more question: 

“Just why did you switch price tags? 
Why didn’t you buy the cheaper arti- 
cle?” 

Unremorseful and flashing a beguiling 
smile, the child said: “I wanted to buy a 
nice Christmas present but didn’t have 
enough money.” 

; * * Ox 


Afterthoughts on my visit to St. Mar- 
garet’s (reported on in my most recent 
column in THE SILENT WORKER): 

The day after my admission to St. 
Margaret’s, I noticed that the patients in 
my room had indicated on mimeo- 
graphed menus their desires for the next 
day’s meals. 

I did not expect to be served the first 
two meals of that next day—the anes- 
thetist had already prepared me for that. 
I did, however, expect to have the eve- 
ning meal but I had not been given the 
privilege of making my own selections. 

I went out and asked for such a check 
list. I wished to select my own meal. Had 
I known what to expect, I might have 


spared myself the effort. Hospital per- 


sonnel are very tightlipped. They elected 
to humor me rather than excite me. 
Without protest they brought me a copy 
of the requested check list. My mouth 
actually watered over the selections I 
made. I knew that I would by supper 
time the next day have been without 
food or water through the day. And I 
saw to it that my check list was picked 
up with the rest. 

I do not recall being brought back 
from the recovery room where I spent 
approximately four hours after sugery 
although Hazel Eyes, who was in my 
room at the time, said I needed very lit- 
tle prompting to get back into my own 
bed. 
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I do recall trying to fight off the ef- 
fects of the sodium pentothal and to 
arouse myself but Hazel Eyes and Eddie, 
my son, who was also in the room by 
then, urged me to go back to sleep. 

When I next opened my eyes, Hazel 
Eyes, figuring that I might be hungry, 
said my supper was ready. Since I was 
unable to feed myself, she offered to 
help. 

“Here’s some jello,” she tendered, 
feeding me three spoonfuls of lime fla- 


Washington, D.C. in 1965... 


vor. I sank back into my pillow for an- 
other few minutes and when I again 
came to, Eddie fed me the rest of the 
jello. 

Remembering even then that I had 
ordered a more substantial meal, I 
asked: “Is that all?” 

Trying somehow to soothe me, Hazel 


Eyes assented. To which I distinctly re-- 


member quipping: “What a filling meal!” 
In my droopy condition I might have 
sounded serious. At any rate I promptly 


went back to my sleep and did not hun- 
ger for more food. 

I was to learn later that the dietitian 
at St. Margaret’s sent in to me not the 
solid meal I had checklisted but a more 
substantial liquid diet than what I ac- 
tually got. Hazel Eyes had been cau- 
tioned by the nurse in charge not to 
overfeed me so she judiciously limited 
me to the jello. And, since she was doing 
without her supper because of me, SHE 
took the rest of mine! 


Meet The International Games Committee 


From June 27 through July 3, 1965, 
the American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf will play host to the 10th Inter- 
national Games. At this time we will see 
the largest undertaking any deaf organi- 
zation has ever sponsored come to a 
close. This will be an undertaking which 
will enhance or destroy the prestige and 
acclaim that American athletes have 
been building up for the United States 
in their trips to Europe during the past 


decade while participating in these 
games in Milan, Italy, and Helsinki, 
Finland. 


For this reason, and due to the fact 
that for many Americans the staging of 
the games in the United States at this 
time will represent the only opportunity 
to see this spectacular event, it is natural 
to wonder about the men who will be 
guiding America’s destinies in staging 
the show. Who are these men who have 
undertaken the gigantic task of prepar- 
ing for such a huge and varied event? 
What are their qualifications? How and 
why were they chosen? This article will 
give you an insight at the people who 
compose the AAAD’s International 
Games Committee ... the people who, 
for the next three years, will grapple 
with hundreds of problems in their ef- 
fort to do justice to the abilities of the 
United States and its deaf citizens in the 
eyes of the world. 

JERALD M. JORDAN, the chairman 
and sole elected member of the IGD 
committee, is 35 years old. He is a sci- 
ence instructor at Gallaudet College and 
a member of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. In the previous Games 
held at Helsinki, he served as treasurer 
and assistant chairman in shepherding 
the largest contingent of American ath- 
letes ever to go abroad. The experience 
gained in that undertaking which saw 
over 100 Americans making the trip to 
Europe will stand him in good stead 
here. He also has served three years as 
vice president of the AAAD and in that 
capacity did much to tighten up and put 
the AAAD laws in a more shipshape 
condition. He was athletic director of the 
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By Frederick C. Schreiber 
IGD Publicity Chairman 


District of Columbia Club of the Deaf; 
he has a wide range of interests which 
range from amateur magic at which he 
displayed almost professional skill, to 
flying. He is (or was) one of the few 
deaf persons to possess a private pilot’s 
license. Originally from Detroit, he lives 
in Garrett Park, Md., and is unmarried. 
LEON AUERBACH, assistant chair- 
man and associate professor of mathe- 
matics at Gallaudet, is a Brooklynite 
transplanted to Washington via such un- 
likely places as Arizona and Massachu- 
setts. Leon is active in a variety of or- 
ganizations, most notably the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association and the Sub- 
urban Maryland Association of the Deaf. 
In addition, he is chairman of the 
DCCD’s Adult Education Program; is a 
member of the ITU and in his spare time 
dabbles in photography, as well as teach- 
ing a class in programming for adults. 
In college he was active in basketball 
and football and was noted for his abil- 
ity on the stage. His performance in 
“Journey’s End” was an all-time classic 
and his rendition of “Casey at the Bat” 
has to be seen to be believed. He is mar- 
ried to the former Hortense Henson of 
Arkansas and has three children. The 
Auerbachs reside in College Park, Md. 
THOMAS O. BERG, games director. 
Tom Berg is Gallaudet’s track coach and 
in 1957 and 1961 was head coach of the 
American teams that participated in the 
8th and 9th versions of the International 
Games for the Deaf. It is unlikely there 
is any other person in the United States 
who has the knowledge and ability to 
tend to all the details that will go into 
the staging of such a complex event. For 
example, it is estimated that over 250 
officials alone will be needed for the 
week-long affair. Besides his coaching 
duties at Gallaudet, he is assistant dean 
of students at Gallaudet, directed the 
All-Eastern Schools for the Deaf Track 
and Field Meet in 1960; the Gallaudet 
Relays in 1961 and assisted in staging 
the 1961 Mason-Dixon Conference 
championships. He also won the Coach 
of the Year award at Gallaudet in 1961 


and the Knute Rockne Club of Kansas 
City’s Small College Coach of the Year 
award the same year. He is married to 
the former Betty Hogan of Idaho and 
the couple have three children. Tom 
originally came from Washington State, 
but the Bergs now reside in Hyattsville, 
Md., where (when he finds time) he in- 
dulges in his hobbies of woodworking 
and gardening. 

ALEXANDER FLEISCHMAN, the 
local chairman, is well known for his ac- 
tivities in many varied fields related to 
the deaf. In addition to being the cur- 
rent AAAD president, he is also presi- 
dent of the National Congress of the 
Jewish Deaf and of the Suburban Mary- 
land Association of the Deaf. He was a 
member of the IGD committee that took 
a large team to Milan in 1957 and has 
held every office in the AAAD. He has 
over 22 years of experience in working 
with various organizations of the deaf 
and his interests lie mainly in organiza- 
tional activities. He is a graduate of the 
New York School for the Deaf and 
holds in addition to his duties as officer 
of many organizations, the position of 
publicity director for the Maryland As- 
sociation of the Deaf, the National Con- 
gress of the Jewish Deaf and is sports 
editor of Dee Cee Eyes. He is married 
to the former Georgette Duval of Flor- 
ida, is a member of the International 
Typographical Union and resides in Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. He is 41 years old. He 
is a printer at the Washington Post- 
Times Herald. 

RICHARD J. PHILLIPS, liaison of- 
ficer. The duties of the liaison officer re- 
quire constant contact with government 
agencies, embassies, and other parties 
outside the deaf field that are or might 
be interested in promoting the success 
of the Games. For this purpose, Mr. 
Phillips is ideally qualified. Transferred 
from Indiana, he is the Dean of Students 
at Gallaudet and had served for seven 
years as a specialist on the deaf for the 
Indiana State Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. He also served as chair- 
man of the National Association of the 
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Deaf’s Civil Service Committee. In ad- 
dition, as a college student he displayed 
considerable talent as a track man, win- 
ning four letters in the high and low 
hurdles, the 220 and 440 yard dashes as 
well as three letters in basketball. He is 
married to the former Ruth Davis of 
Texas and the couple have four children. 
The Phillipses reside in Hyattsville, Md. 
RONALD SUTCLIFFE, IGD finance 
officer, is the youngest member of the 
committee, having just turned 27, and 
the most recent to adopt the blessings 
of matrimony, having married the for- 
mer Agnes Dunn on July 14, 1962. He 
is employed at Gallaudet College as an 
accountant and has had considerable ex- 
perience in handling financial trans- 
actions as part of his everyday activities. 
On the social side he serves as business 
manager of Dee Cee Eyes, is the presi- 
dent of the D.C. Chapter of the Gallau- 
det Alumni Association and serves as 
accountant for Gallaudet’s Centennial 
Fund. He also was news editor of the 
Buff and Blue and president of the stu- 
dent body in his college days. The Sut- 
cliffes live in Washington, D.C. Mrs. 
Sutcliffe was one of the coaches on the 
1961 IGD outing. He hails from lowa. 
RICHARD CASWELL, purchasing 
and awards. Dick Caswell is one of the 
best known members of the IGD com- 
mittee as far as sports fans are con- 
cerned. He has for a number of years 
starred on the basketball court, both as 
a college student and as a member of 
the DCCD’s perennial challengers for 
AAAD basketball supremacy. For years, 
Dick, who is 32, has been noted mostly 
for his basketball ability and for the fact 
that, being of slight build, he invariably 
played a great part of the game on the 
seat of his pants. He holds several 
AAAD scoring records and just this 
year, after being in virtual retirement, 
he came back to take one of the All-Star 
awards in Denver. He has served in 
many capacities besides playing basket- 
ball and is currently athletic director of 
the District of Columbia Club of the 
Deaf, he was co-chairman and treasurer 
for the 1961 SEAAD tournament which 
was held in Washington and is one of 
the top deaf golfers in the country. He 
also is an active member of the Inter- 
national Association of Approved Basket- 
ball Officials and has been the official 
interpreter for deaf members of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. He is 
married to the former Dorothy Leitch 
of Baltimore and the couple have two 
daughters. Dick, who is from Minnesota, 
is employed at the Government Printing 
Office as a linotype operator. The Cas- 
wells live in Silver Spring, Md. 
ARTHUR KRUGER, team director. 
Art is probably the best known member 
of the IGD committee. The founder of 
the AAAD hails from Pennsylvania and 
has been interested in sports for all of 
the 51 years of his life. Art is married 
to the former Eva Segal of New York 
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The Art Kruger of many years ago in a typical pose pounding out sports copy for THE SILENT 

WORKER. Art has been at it for more than 20 years without any signs of letting up. And as 

Team Director of the United States athletes he has a key role in planning for the X International 
Games. 


and is wardrobe clerk at the Western 
Costume Company in Los Angeles, Cal., 
a post he has held for almost 20 years 
now. As a sports writer, he is extremely 
well known, having written sports for 
many national publications. He also has 
been president and secretary-treasurer of 
the AAAD for a total of 10 years, two 
years as president and eight as secretary- 
treasurer. In addition, he was chairman 
of the first AAAD National Tournament 
in Akron in 1945, was treasurer of the 
Akron Club of the Deaf in the booming 
war days and has been director of the 
U.S. International Games team since the 
AAAD took over sponsorship in 1957. 
The present committee will rely heavily 
on his knowledge and experience in 
1965. He, Tom Berg, and S. Robey 
Burns are the only veterans of American 
overseas participation who were at both 
Milan and Helsinki. 


FREVERICK C. SCHREIBER, pub- 
licity director. The author of this article 
has considerable experience in all the 
fields necessary for a successful publicist. 
Like Art Kruger, he was an officer of 
the Akron Club of the Deaf and was on 
the scene when the first AAAD tourna- 
ment was held in 1945. While he was 
manager and athletic director of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Club of the Deaf’s 
basketball team, the DCCD rose in na- 
tional rankings as one of the most feared 
quintets in recent years. He is active in 
local organizations, in the NAD and is 
currently editor of Dee Cee Eyes. Orig- 
inally a New Yorker, he spent several 
years in Akron, taught school in Texas, 
and is currently employed in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in Washington, 
D.C. He and his wife, the former Kath- 
leen Bedard of Minnesota, have four 
children and reside in Garrett Park, 
Md. 
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S. ROBEY BURNS, chairman emeri- 
tus and first vice president, CISS. If Art 
Kruger is the father of the AAAD, 
Robey Burns has the same distinction re- 
garding U.S. participation in the Inter- 
national Games. S. Robey Burns is 68, 
the oldest of the committee members 
and the most experienced in the field of 
international competition. He is em- 
ployed by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and for many years worked in 
Chicago. Just recently he has been trans- 
ferred to the USDA office in Alexandria, 
Va. In addition to his activities in the 
IGD, he was a noted football player at 
Gallaudet in his heyday and achieved 
considerable success as a coach at IIli- 
nois School for the Deaf. 


These constitute the IGD Committee 
as a whole. Each of the chairmen has 
his own committee as the American deaf 
prepare for the biggest event they have 
ever been called upon to sponsor. 


Honorary Chairman for the 10th In- 
ternational Games is the Honorable John 
F. Kennedy, President of the United 
States of America. 


Patrons for the Games include Lyndon 
B. Johnson, vice president of the United 
States; United States Supreme Court 
Justice Byron “Whizzer” White; the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Anthony J. Celebrezze; Avery 
Brundage, president of the Comite Inter- 
nationale Olympique, the organization 
which is responsible for the Olympics 
themselves, the pattern for the Games. 

Also, Kenneth L. Wilson, president of 
the United States Olympic Committee, 
which is the committee on which our In- 
ternational Games Committee is based 
when the games are held abroad; Ed- 
ward P. F. Eagan, chairman of the 
People-to-People Sports Committee, an 
organization that is devoted to helping 


international sports programs. Much as- 
sistance and advice is expected from this 
organization. In addition, there are Rep- 
resentative Homer Thornberry of Texas 
whose assistance in coping with Federal 
regulations has already proven invalu- 
able; Dr. Wilson K. Elkins, president of 
the University of Maryland where the 
Games will be staged; and Dr. Leonard 
M. Elstad, president of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Dr. Elstad’s contributions to the 
advancement of the Games have been 
many. Gallaudet will house the competi- 
tors and provide training facilities and 
office space. Approximately half of the 
IGD committee are employed there. In- 
vited to join the committee is U.S. At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy. 

The Games arrangements are moving 
along as well as can be expected con- 
idering all the details and work needed. 
The official poster and emblem of the 
Games, chosen as the result of the recent 
IGD poster contest, is in the hands of 
the printer. Ralph Miller, formerly of 
Chicago and now living in the Washing- 
ton area, submitted the prize-winning de- 
sign. Louis Val of Washington, D.C., 
was second and Edward Teller of Baton 
Rouge, La., was third. 

Honorable mention in that contest 
went to Terry Dillon of North Carolina, 
Herman Schwartz of Baltimore and 
Harry Belsky of Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
committee is now working on budgets 
in preparation to set prices for the 
Games. This will be, as might be ex- 
pected, an expensive occasion. It will 
also be about the only chance most of 
the deaf in America will have to get to 
meet and know the deaf of other coun- 
tries, to compare customs and privileges 
and to discover what it really means to 
be an American. You can read about 
the Games, talk about them, listen to 
others tell you about them, but nothing 
will be as convincing as to see the 
Games with your own eyes. 


IGD Liaison Officer Dick Phillips was one of 
Gallaudet College's leading trackmen in the 
late 1930's. In case you don't recognize him 
in this hurdling scene, he's third from the left, 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Byron B. Burnes, President 


CORRECTION 

Secretary-Treasurer Robert M. Green- 
mun of the National Association of the 
Deaf wishes to make the following cor- 
rection concerning the minutes of the 
Miami convention: 

“In listing Representatives of Cooper- 
ating Members at the 26th convention 
of the NAD we inadvertently omitted 
the name of Mr. John G. Otto of Spring- 
field, Ill. Mr. Otto, the first vice presi- 
dent of the Hlinois Association of the 


Deaf, was Alternate Representative for 
that association and served from the 


opening of the convention until Wednes- 
day, July 4, when the official Represen- 
tative, Mr. Leonard Warshawsky, 
arrived. 

“Our apologies to Mr. Otto and to the 
Illinois Association of the Deaf. Our 
apologies, also, to any others we may 
have overlooked, and we will appreciate 
having any such oversights called to our 
attention in order that we may properly 
recognize the services of such individu- 
als.” 


Ways And Means Committee 


In our efforts to organize an exten- 
sive, nationwide Ways and Means 
Committee we have run into delays oc- 
casioned by the slow responses of some 
states to our letters. 

To date (November 7) the following 
states have appointed formal committee- 
men (this list also includes the original 
or nucleous committee which still func- 
tions) : 

Alabama: Sam B. Rittenberg; Cali- 
fornia: Harold Ramger; District of Co- 
lumbia: William Earl Stevens; Florida 
Charles McNeilly Jr.; Iowa, Dale Van 
Hemert (liaison — state non-cooperat- 
ing) ; Kansas: Pauline M. Conwell; Ken- 
tucky: Joseph J. Balasa; Louisiana: An- 
thony J. Mowad; Michigan: Gerald 
Adler; Minnesota: Willis Sweezo; Mis- 
souri: Dr. Grover C. Farquhar; Mon- 
tana: Richard Mullins; North Carolina: 
John FE. Crutchfield; Ohio: Robert 
Lankenau, David Wilson; Oklahoma: W. 
T. Griffing; Oregon: Keith Lange; South 
Dakota: Jerrold Berke; Tennessee: Uriel 
C. Jones, Albert Pimentel, Wallace Nor- 
wood; Utah: Robert G. Sanderson 
(chairman) ; Wisconsin: Robert Horgen, 
Robert Pagel. 

States we would like to hear from 
are: Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maryland, Nebraska, New 
York, Texas, Virginia and Washington. 

Several states have more than one 
committeeman. This is permissible, but it 
is suggested that three be the limit to 
avoid an unwieldy committee. 

We have waited three months, which 
is quite a long time; so within the very 
near future the above committeemen 
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can expect assignments. Those states 
which send in their nominations late will 
be filled in by the chairman. 

Since this committee probably will be 
the “voice of the membership,” those 
states which really want to be heard in 
the NAD affairs should make sure they 
are adequately represented on it. 


Financial Report 


Bal. brought forward ...................2..cceeeeeeee $33.55 
Expenditures: 1 roll 100 4c stamps, 
$4.00; 1 telegram to Dr. Whiting 
cancelling appointment to meet him 
on NAD business, $1.38. Total .............. 


Bale ion vam oe, eae eee sitoee sansa odacser arbowsersetece $28.17 
(Postage consumed: Letters to Board Members 
and Ways & Means Committee to get organized, 


$1.44.) 
Robert G. Sanderson 
Chairman 


CORRECTION 


The August 1962 issue of THE SI- 
LENT WORKER, page 17. Report of 
the Ways and Means Committee, item 
2, has errors. 

This was transmitted as final action 
taken by the convention, whereas it 
should have been merely the report as 
submitted by the committee; and the re- 
port as submitted by the committee con- 
tained the sentence, “If the executive 
board approves, then this committee 
shall have the power and authority to 
invest our funds as recommended.” This 
sentence was deleted on motion of Mr. 
Crowe (page 18, item 2). 

Similarly, item 3 (page 17) had the 
words “in the official publication” in- 
serted by floor action, whereas the re- 
port as submitted did not contain those 
words, 

Further, the words “Cuts are to be 
proportionate all down the line to fit in- 
come” was inserted by floor action on 
the budget, whereas the report as sub- 
mitted did not contain those words (page 
18, under the budget). 

To the best of my knowledge, these 
three changes were the only ones sub- 
mitted from the floor that were ac- 
cepted. 

Robert G. Sanderson 

Chairman, Ways & Means Committee 


Statement Presented at 
Gallaudet College Hearing 
November 15-16, 1962 


(Editor’s Note: On November 15 and 
16, 1962, the Gallaudet College Board of 
Directors held a hearing in order that 
various representatives—most of them 
from The Gallaudet College Alumni As- 
sociation and the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf, 
as well as one from the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf—could voice their 
views and complaints regarding the Col- 
lege policies and program in general. 
About 25 persons were heard, and state- 
ments from many others who were in- 
wvited but unable to attend were read and 
made part of the proceedings. The Gal- 


Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 


laudet College Board of Directors, while 
not stating what use would be made of 
the proceedings of the hearing, indicated 
that it would make a report with recom- 
mendations and that participants at the 
hearing would be furn shed copies there- 
of. Mr. Greenmun, whose statement 18 
printed herewith, was the official repre- 
sentative of the NAD inasmuch as Prest- 
dent Byron B. Burnes was unable to 
make the trip to Washington, D.C. When 
additional information is released offi- 
cially, we will try to give our readers @, 
resume of the proceedings and to print 
whatever the Gallaudet College Board of 
Directors recommends in light of 
the testimony.) 


By Robert M. Greenmam 
Secretary-Treasurer 
National Association of the Deaf 
Mr. Chairman, friends of Gallaudet 
College: 

My name is Robert M. Greenmun, 
a 1986 graduate of Gallaudet College, 
with over twenty-five years experience 
as a teacher of the deaf in three differ- 
ent residential schools, and secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of 
the Deaf for more than sixteen years. I 
am appearing as the official representa- 
tive of the National Association of the 
Deaf and of Mr. John M. Wallace, the 
president of the Florida School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, who is, due to a 
meeting of the Florida State Board of 
Control, regretfully unable to be present. 

In addressing you as friends of Gal- 
laudet College I am conscious of the 
fact that we are gathered here because 
of that common interest in and affection 
for this hundred year old institution of 
learning, an institution unique in the 
history of education and one that com- 
mands admiration, respect and venera- 
tion throughout the world. All friends of 
Gallaudet, here and elsewhere, are 
deeply concerned that Gallaudet con- 
tinue to merit that admiration, respect 
and veneration. 

Over the past decade Gallaudet has 
undergone a tremendous expansion. It 
was inevitable that in the process it 
should develop severe growing pains. 
Since the growth was unprecedented, 
there was little precedent for new poli- 
cies that were neecessarily put into effect. 
It was also inevitable that such new 
policies should come in for serious and 
critical scrutiny. At the Convention of 
the National Association of the Deaf held 
in Miami, Florida, July 1-7, of this year, 
the College and its present direction 
came in for a good deal of discussion, 
critical and otherwise. The concern felt 
by the membership of the Association 
was great enough for them to adopt, 
without dissent, the following resolution: 

Resolved by the National Associa- 

tion of the Deaf in convention as- 

sembled that grave doubt exists 
concerning the progress at Gallau- 
det College respecting admission 
standards, training of college teach- 
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ers, salaries of teachers, the image 

projected concerning deaf persons 

and their sign language; we there- 
fore urge the Board of Directors of 

Gallaudet College and the Secretary 

of Health, Education and Welfare 

that these matters be reviewed by 
competent persons, including quali- 
fied deaf people, with a view to 
necessary corrective measures and 
the provision of a sound base for 
the future of Gallaudet College and 
accordingly for the American deaf, 
and be it further resolved that the 

Chairman of the Gallaudet College 

Board of Directors and the Secre- 

tary of Health, Education and Wel- 

fare be advised of this Association 
action in writing. 

You will note that this resolution 
makes no specific charges against the 
administration or the policy of the Col- 
lege, It takes cognizance of the fact that 
there is doubt in many quarters that the 
overall policy presently pertaining has 
progressive direction, that the best inter- 
ests of those for whom the College was 
originally established—those whose com- 
munication handicap is too great to per- 
mit them to obtain an adequate higher 
education elsewhere—are being served. 
In the words of Dr. Byron B. Burnes, 
the president of the National Association 
of the Deaf, in a recent letter to me, 
“We do not have a single proven charge 
to make against the College. We have 
heard the same things that everyone else 
has heard and we want this investiga- 
ton to find out, once and for all, if the 
charges many others have made are 
true, and if improvements and changes 
are needed that will ensure proper prog- 
ress of the College in all ways.” 

Among the things that we have heard, 
and which we feel should be investi- 
gated, are the following: 

1. That there has been a significant 
lowering of the standards for ad- 
mission to the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College. 


We realize the difficulty of setting up 
rigid standards for admission to the 
Preparatory Department. There are, of 
course, deaf students who show below 
normal achievement on_ standardized 
tests because of the conditions under 
which they are educated. They may have 
been kept out of school for years, or 
forced into an environment where they 
could neither understand nor be under- 
stood. An educational history of each 
applicant for admission to the Prepara- 
tory Department will show whether or 
not such deterrent factors have entered 
into the picture. No deaf person of 
normal or above average intelligence 
should be denied the opportunity for a 
higher education. However, for those 
students who have had the normal 12 
years in a satisfactory educational en- 
vironment admission standards should be 
adhered to, and those admitted should 
have shown by the results of objective 
- examination that they have the ability to 
progress satisfactorily on a college level. 


2. That there has been a _ general 
lowering of academic standards 
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throughout the College proper. 


This is a serious criticism and should 
be thoroughly and impartially investi- 
gated. While, because of the communi- 
cation handicap, a liberal policy may be 
adopted in special cases for admission 
into the Preparatory Department, ad- 
mission to and continuation in the Col- 
lege should be based entirely upon 
ability to progress. A degree from Gal- 
laudet should command respect and be 
proof positive that the holder thereof is 
a deaf person of intelligence and sound 
academic achievement. If some of the 
Gallaudet graduates are not worthy of 
such respect, the qualification of all 
others is open to suspicion. 

3. That large numbers of students 
fully capable of unhandicapped 
progress in an institution of higher 
learning for the hearing are being 
allowed to continue as students at 
Gallaudet. 


As long as the college operates at 
capacity, (and according to testimony 
given at hearings before a Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-seventh 
Congress, Second Session, three times 
the present enrollment is envisioned 
within the next decade) then every stu- 
dent with sufficient hearing to attend 
and progress with a class of normally 
hearing students is depriving some de- 
serving deaf student of this opportunity 
for a higher education. 

4. That many of the present faculty 
are of low ability in manual com- 
munication, and accordingly, are 
not understood by those students 
who do not excell in oral com- 
munication, 


It is understandable that with expan- 
sion new faculty members unfamiliar 
with the deaf are necessarily engaged, 
but their continuation as Gallaudet fac- 
ulty members should be _ conditional 
upon their gaining fluent facility with 
manual communication in order that 
those for whom the College was origi- 
nally established, and who are its only 
excuse for existence—those unable to 
progress elsewhere because of a com- 
munication handica p—be adequately 
served. 


5. That there is an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction among faculty mem- 
bers, that there is disagreement 
with policies, that new and radical 
departures from custom are made 
with little consideration or consul- 
tation with those who will have to 
implement and carry out these 
policies. 

If such dissatisfaction indeed exists, 
harmonious striving toward the common 
goal, that of providing intelligent stu- 
dents with a higher education obtainable 
nowhere else, is greatly endangered. 

These are but a few of the widely 
held conceptions (or misconceptions, as 
the case may be) that are held by many 
with a deep interest in the College and 
its continued progress. In fairness to all 
the investigation of these matters should 
be complete, objective, and impartial, 


with the welfare of present and future 
Gallaudet students the major criteria. 
Certainly some changes for the better 
will be indicated from any such objec- 
tively impartial investigation. 

The members of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf are in close touch with the realities 
that face deaf people everywhere within 
our country. They know, as no one else 
knows, the problems that confront our 
deaf adult population, and they are bet- 
ter qualified than anyone else to point 
out the inadequacies of our overall edu- 
cational picture. A suggestion of obvious 
merit is that a committee from within 
the membership of the Conference be 
appointed to serve as an advisory group 
on policy at the College, and to suggest 
ways that the College may better meet 
the needs, both of the graduates of our 
schools and of the adult deaf population. 

The Gallaudet student has a tremen- 
dous influence upon the total welfare of 
the deaf people of our country and 
throughout the world. We must make 
every effort to see that he is adequately 
prepared academically, and that he is 
given the opportunity to develop a ma- 
ture, well adjusted personality, in order 
that he may with credit assume the re- 
sponsibility that will be his. Any review 
of Gallaudet policy should be with this 
thought continuously in mind. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
OCTOBER, 1962 
Receipts 
Advancing Membership Dues ....... 
Contributions 
($850 from the estate of the late Willa 
Dudley, California) 


sereeeee 432.00 
860.00 


COURS eae caterecdancencccne stn bcaieteetneas be to coecee 112.50 
(Indiana-—$112.50) 
Sale “ot  PublicaHone: .iicsiccce ss csiccsa.- 12.00 
Services Rendered  ..............0..c00..cceeceesenee 3.44 
Refund—tTravel Expenses of Dave W. 
WU BIG NN eS gaa secta ss once ata aest cxtecs uacaseaEee 31.58 
Miami Convention Proceeds .................. 3,337.92 
$4,789.44 
Expenses 
Insurance, Equipment & Supplies + 
Workmen's GoOmy: cusccc.<ccsdscecdeenccceceeces $ 89.00 
Janitorial Services ............0...cccccce.cceeeeeeee 15.00 
Repair of Adding Machine .................... 10.00 
RIGS. BUND 's wach vsesecapeteoceisettvsccatcecs 19.45 
BR OTIG Foren ee kiceta ph ns ee eeaasae sea ee ee 126.50 
SUTRA TEN oss caccckcctacsons ah cceeiee eco teaeiatr 900.00 
B. B. Burnes $200; R. Epding $400; 
R. Greemun $100; E. Woodruff $200 
Secretary-Treasurer Bond ($5) and 
MIEOINDS SB) ocores co cvcestenvakencceussersieeesaiseseh 13.00 
Silent Worker Share in Adv. Mbrshps... 126.90 
CIS DNGNG catcccns coerce tee heen cs: 11.95 
Social Security Taxes (NAD share) .... 28.18 
Sub. to American Annals of the Deaf.... 5.00 
Miami Assn.—Share in Convention 
PTNCOEIE, ccs sss. cccnss Abate 1,668.96 
$3,013.89 


Last month’s statement carried a $125 advance 
to Dave Wilson to cover his expenses to the 
PSAD Board meeting. His expenses were as 
follows: 

Transportation—268 miles at 7c 


MANAG jn. poagttanopedunsand ck: sopheue don ceesebeosbapadlice $ 18.76 
Lodging—2 days at $12.48 .000000... $ 24.96 
Per Diem—2 days at $8 ose 16.00 
Gar’ POPS ocd eaiirewce 3.00 
Turnpike Fees ................... 2.20 
SSO OAT a wow teneev kn asaecech tne uotacCuactaaeacne 6.00 
ASORU MIEN << a hice nisacte neioposnkeniece 22.50 

$93.42 


Advanced by NAD . 
ss Expenses ............ 


Rerindet. secciSvcse $ 31.58 
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